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THE ORIGIN AND LOCATION OF THE FIRELANDS OF 
THE WESTERN RESERVE 


British Invasions of Connecticut during the Revolutionary War. 


Bunker Hill, Trenton, King’s Mountain, Yorktown—none of 
the historic encounters of the Revolutionary War occurred on the 
soil of Connecticut. Yet its inhabitants suffered that destruction 
of life and property which attends any military campaign. Con- 
necticut was the scene of a different kind of warfare. It was the 
victim of terrorization! To harry, ravage and burn became the 
British policy after 1778 when the campaigns for control of the 
Hudson had miscarried. That submission in the North which 
open conflict had failed to bring, England hoped to accomplish 
by intimidation. The proximity of coastal towns in Connecticut 
to the English stronghold in New York probably accounted for 
the concentration of raids there. But little could England realize 
that the invasion of Connecticut towns would serve to push west- 
ward the frontiers of the very colonies it was struggling to stifle. 
It could not anticipate that the torches of British soldiers firing 
the dwellings of Connecticut patriots were to light the hearth 
fires of pioneer homes in north central Ohio. Rather this guerilla 
warfare, requiring comparatively few men and a short time seri- 
ously to hamper rebel effectiveness, seemed to accomplish well 
the ends of the mother country. An advance by water under 
cover of night, a surprise attack upon the town, a day of plun- 
dering, pillage, and burning, a hasty retreat before the colonial 
defense marked the execution of another British raid. 

Although these incursions terrorized seaboard inhabitants of 
Connecticut from time to time throughout the War, four major 
raids were perpetrated over as many years. To Danbury, since 
1776 a depository for military stores by order of the commis- 
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sioners of the Continental Army,’ came word on the morning of 
April 26, 1777, that the British were coming. The terrified cit- 
izens, protected by only one hundred fifty militia and soldiers, 
fled and left their village to the mercy of the two thousand British 
who marched in during the afternoon under command of Major- 
General William Tryon.? From two a. M. until daylight the 
skies glowed as flames consumed military supplies, homes, shops, 
and even the Congregational Meeting House.* Returning in- 
habitants found that whitewashed crosses had saved the property 
of Tory sympathizers from the conflagration* The trail of 
destruction lay through the town of Ridgefield, near where the 
colonials under Generals Benedict Arnold, Gold Sellick Silliman, 
and David Wooster attempted to stop the retreating British.® 
Connecticut was spared for two years from depredations of the 
enemy until the importance of the salt works in the vicinity of 
Greenwich as a source of supply to the Continental Army made 
that village a prey to English soldiers on February 26, 1779. The 
invaders, ravaging as they went, soon routed General Isaac Put- 
nam and his inadequate forces. Tradition ascribes the escape of 
this general to the descent of a perilous incline where his pursuers 
dared not follow.* Martial violence continued with an expedition 
against New Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk early in July of 1779. 
On the night of July 4, a fleet bearing three thousand British 
and Hessian soldiers moved into the harbor of New Haven under 
the command of Sir George Collier.? From the ship Camilla 


1John Warner Barber, Connecticut Historical Collections, Containing a General , 
Collection of Interesting Facts, Traditions, Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., 
Relating to the History and Antiquities of Every Town in Connecticut with Geograph- 
tcal Descriptions (New Haven, 1838), 364-65. 

2 Colonial governor of New York commissioned by Lord William Howe for the 
expedition. Forrest Morgan, Connecticut as a Colony and as @ State or One of the 
Original Thirteen (Hartford, 1904), II, 95-96; Charles W. Burpee, “Connecticut in 
the Wars,” in Norris Galpin Osborn (ed.), History of Connecticut in Monographic 
Form (New York, 1925), V, 39-40. 

3 “Sir William Howe’s Return of Stores Destroyed in Danbury,” quoted in 
Morgan, Connecticut as Colony and State, II, 101; “Robbin’s Century Sermon,” quoted 
in Barber, Connecticut Historica] Collections, 365. 

* Morgan, Connecticut as Colony and State, II, 97-98. 


® Memorial from the Selectmen of Ridgefield to the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, in Public Records of the State of Connecticut with the Journal of the 
Council of Safety, 1776-1781; compiled by Charles J. Hoadly (Hartford, 1894), I, 298; 
Morgan, Connecticut as Colony and State, II, 98. 

6 Ibid, II, 137-38. 

™ Connecticut Journal (New Haven), July 7, 1779; quoted in Charles Herv 


Townshend, The British Invasions of New Haven, Connecticut (New Haven, 1879), 
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Tryon and Collier issued an “Address to the Inhabitants of Con- 
necticut,” observing that 

the ungenerous and wanton insurrection against the sovereignty of Great 
Britain, into which this colony has been deluded, by the artifices of design- 
ing men, for private purposes, might well, justify in you every fear which 
conscious guilt could form, respecting the intentions of the present arma- 
ment. . . . The existence of a single habitation on your defenceless coast 
ought to be a subject of constant reproof to your ingratitude. 

And they warned that lenity could not be expected hence- 
forth unless “you lie so much in our power, afford that most 
striking monument of our mercy and . . . set the first example 
of returning to allegiance.” 

Immunity of person and property to all those who remained 
peaceful was promised in the impending raid. Not waiting for 
the promulgation of the address, Tryon and General George Garth 
invaded East and West Haven during the early morning hours of 
July 5. Colonial defense hastily organized along the way availed 
little. In spite of the pledge of immunity, by noon all citizens 
of New Haven were at the mercy of indiscriminating marauders. 
The destruction by fire of stores along the wharf and of eight 
houses in East Haven® was slight in comparison with that which 
occurred in Fairfield, to which Tryon turned on July 7, 1779. 
Courthouse, jail, schoolhouses, churches, homes—everything lay 
in ashes when the troops retreated on July 8 leaving behind again 
the proclamation of promised immunity.1° The ruffianism of the 
soldiers, gaining momentum with increasing depredations, vented 
itself on Norwalk, July 11, 1779, razing the entire town in the 
face of colonial defense better organized than in either New 
Haven or Fairfield." 

Another two years passed in apparent serenity. Again came 
the alarm of a British attack. This time to the fright of the 
patriots was added the sorrow of treason. The commander was 
not Tryon but Arnold, a native son of Connecticut, born fourteen 


®Tryon-Collier Proclamation, in Connecticut Journal (New Haven), July 7, 

1779; Barber, Connecticut Historical Collections, 171. 
td., 168, 

1 Morgan, Connecticut as Colony and State, II, 144; William Tryon to Sir 
Henry Clinton, July 20, 1779, in Military America, British Archives, quoted in Town- 
shend, British Invasion of New Haven, 35. 

: ™ Morgan, Connecticut as Colony and State, II, 144-45; Burpee, “Connecticut 
in the Wars,” in Osborn, History of Connecticut in Monographic Form, V, 56. 
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miles from the New London he gave the orders to raze.1?_ The 
sinister part of Arnold in the Revolution forms a curious thread 
in the story of the British invasions of Connecticut. In the Dan- 
bury raid he resisted the British so valiantly that Congress voted 
him a horse with caparison and accorded him the promotion to 
major general but not with relative rank. This reservation is 
thought to be one of the alleged slights contributing to his trea- 
sonable conduct.’ In early September of 1781 there were col- 
lected in the port of New London valuable quantities of merchan- 
dise from the West Indies and Europe. Into her harbor also had 
come as prize of war the Hannah, a rich merchant ship, taken en 
route from London to New York by Captain Dudley Saltonstall. 
Both factors occasioned the descent upon the town, September 6, 
1781.1*. At dawn the discovery of the British fleet lying in the 
harbor produced a bedlam as excited citizens rushed to place their 
families beyond danger, to hide their valuables, and to defend the 
town. Colonel William Ledyard, officer in command, distributed 
men and munitions as well as circumstances permitted. But what 
could a few poorly organized colonials do against a superior force 
commanded by one familiar with the vicinity since childhood and 
who was receiving counsel for the attack from Tory friends within 
New London!?* Frustration met the citizenry at every turn. 
When two cannon shots gave the distress call, a British gun added 
a third turning the signal into one of victory.** The local code of 
two cannon balls for help and three for exultation had been made 
known to the enemy. Fort Trumbull, the defense of the town, 
stopped the invaders but little as the two divisions entered at 
opposite ends. Already in disarray from the flight of the in- 
habitants, the village presented a scene of wild confusion as flames 
roared down the streets from market wharf to battery, from 
courthouse to jail, from dwelling house to Episcopal Church. 
Smoke enveloped the whole. Gutters flowed with rum and Irish 

47 Frances Manwaring Caulkins, History of New London, Connecticut, 1612-1852 
(New London, Connecticut, 1852), 

13 Burpee, “Connecticut in the Wars,” in Osborn, History of Connecticut in 


Monographic Form, V, 


Caulkins, New London, 545. 
18 Tbid., 554, 


18 Ibid., 546-47. 
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butter melted by the fire. Coffee and sugar from broken barrels 
strewed the streets. The burning Hannah broke from its moor- 
ings to drift down the river and sink near Winthrop’s Neck.*” 


From time to time Arnold was seen on a height viewing the 
devastation and reconnoitering for the greater disaster now be- 
ginning in Groton. To the destruction of property was added 
the slaughter of human life in a massacre as brutal as any of the 
Revolution. An attempt to prevent the escape of the shipping 
up the river brought the attack on Fort Griswold at Groton.*® 
The demand of immediate surrender met a sturdy refusal from 
the valiant but inadequate defenses of the fort. Forty minutes 
of desperate fighting ensued amid discharges of grape-shot, volleys 
of bullets, avalanches of missiles, and bodies of British and Con- 
tinentals writhing or prostrate where they fell. The struggle con- 
tinued in the west bastion when the fort had surrendered, so great 
was the confusion. Ledyard perished by his own sword at the 
hands of the British officer who had accepted it in surrender. 
Plundering of the dead and wounded followed the cessation of 
hostilities. Preparatory to blowing up the fort, the British at- 
tempted to remove the helpless colonials. A wagon heavy with 
the bleeding bodies of some was permitted to lurch unrestrained 
down a steep descent of one hundred rods to the river. The 
impact as the wagon struck a tree and recoiled caused several 
of the groaning bodies to be hurled out.’® Igniting the barracks 
and laying a trail of powder to the magazine, the British sailed 
down the river late in the evening, leaving death and destruction 
in their wake. 


And thus ended the British raids into Connecticut, the last 
one, more ghastly than the rest, perpetrated by one of her own. 


Appraisement of Losses and Granting of Relief. 


As the last British soldier disappeared in retreat, citizens of 
the nine®® suffering towns were faced with problems sufficient to 


17 Ibid., 558. 

18 {bid., 557. 

19 {bid., 565. 

» Danbury, Ridgefield, Greenwich, New Haven, East Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, 
New London, and Groton. 
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test the spirit of the most loyal. Provision of food, clothing, and 
shelter, never an easy task, became a problem of increased diffi- 
culty. Fields with oncoming crops lay in waste. Barns storing 
the harvest of other years were destroyed. Flames had consumed 
necessities in the stores or marauders had played such havoc with 
the barrels and bags that the commodities were no longer edible. 
Personal property which had survived the ravages of firebrand 
and pillager frequently was not worth salvaging. So extensive 
had been the conflagration that rented buildings were at a pre- 
mium. Scarcity of materials hindered those who possessed the 
means to rebuild their homes.** To the problems of living were 
added the burdens of government. Taxes—town, state, society, 
with additional ones for the reconstruction of public buildings— 
continued to be levied. Upon such towns, also, the Continental 
Army depended for recruits and the expenses of maintenance.?* 
In their distress the sufferers turned to the General Assem- 
bly. Throughout the ten years between the first incursion and 
1787, numerous memorials were sent from the individual towns 


praying for relief. In a typical one “Dated at Norwalk the 8th 
Day of December A. D. 1780,” thirty-eight subscribers represent 
to the Assembly 


that in the Month of July in the Year 1779 your Honble Memorialists 
together with many others Inhabitants of s4 Norwalk were burnt out of 
House and Home and Striped and plundered by the Enemy of almost all 
our Household Furniture and that by means of having our Barns Destroyed 
by Fire the greater part of our wheat Harvest and English Hay was then 
Consumed to a very great amount and to our very great Distrefs and im- 
poverishment . . . that altho many of the Sufferers have the Summer 
past got themselves Houses yet they out of necefsity will be oblidged to 
live in them through this Winter without being finished for want of many 
materials and money to purchase others and that by means of the high 
prices of Materials for Buildings and the very great Demand for Labor 
your Honble Memorialists are very much involved and it appears to many 
of them as if it was impofsible to ever regain their Lofs . . . we would 
therefore beseech your Honrs to take our unhappy and Distrefsed Situation 
and Circumstances into your wise Consideration and abate the whole of 
our State Taxes that are or may be laid upon the List 1779 and also upon 
the List 1780 or in such other way grant us such Relief in the premifes as 


21 Memorial of Norwalk and Fairfield to the General Assembly Praying for 
Building Supplies, March 26, 1780, in Hoadly, State Records, II, 511. 

22 Petition of John Lockwood and Others of Norwalk to the General Assembly, 
December, 1780, in Royal R. Hinman (comp.), A Historical Collection from Official 
Records, Files, etc., of the Part Sustained by Connecticut during the War o the 
Revolution (Hartford, 1842), Appendix, p. 625, 


i 

; 
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your Honrs in your great wisdom shall judge Just and Equitable and we 
as in Duty bound shall Ever pray.” 


In response to these entreaties the Assembly from time to 
time appointed committees instructed to retire to the respective 
towns, estimate the amount of losses sustained, and provide for 
an abatement of taxes over a given period.** Sympathetic as the 
memorials and committee reports alike show the General Assem- 
bly to have been, the financial condition of the state did not per- 
mit the granting of relief in any adequate form such as direct 
payment from the treasury or the levying of a general tax for 
this purpose.”® 

Since the towns had been invaded at different times, it is not 
surprising that they pressed their earliest claims separately. But 
by 1787, with a large aggregate of losses uncompensated, that 
cooperation which a common trouble brings became evident 
among the towns. In a memorial dated at Hartford, May 21, 
1787, the sufferers united in petitioning for “such Relief as the 
Nature of the Case & Justice Require,” and to which “they humbly 
conceive they have a righteous and constitutional claim.” Com- 
plaint is made of two similar memorials previously preferred 
which received no answer. The document was signed by Daniel 
Taylor in behalf of the sufferers of Danbury; Thomas Fitch of 
Norwalk; Jonathan Sturges of Fairfield; John Mead of Green- 
wich; Ebenezer Ledyard of Groton; John Deshon of New Lon- 
don; Charles Chauncey of Ridgefield; and Andrew Ward and 
Daniel Leete of Guilford.2* A special committee consisting of 
Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth, Major Charles Phelps, Major Wil- 
liam Hart, and Colonel Charles Burral from the Lower House, 


Revolutionary War, 1st 


28 Connecticut Archives (in Connecticut State Library), 
series, XIX, Doc. 77a-d. 

2 Examples of memorials from the individual towns and committee reports show- 
ing losses and’ abatements a are ibid: Ridgefield, VII, 28; VIII, 391; Green- 
wich, XIX, 80, 81; XVIII, 368, 370; New Haven, XV, 234, 270; XVII, &1; Fairfield, 
XV,’ 249; XIX, Tia 70-72, 78a-d, Norwalk, XIX, 76, 78: New London, XXII, 
371-873; XXVIL 79, 80, 331; Groton, XXII, 304, RKVI 292, 293: XXVII, 79, 80. Typical 
are eg in Greer in Hoadly, State Records: Danbury, ‘2M, 217, 296, 
373, ; Ridgefield, I, eenwich, II, 328, 357, 432, ; New Haven, II, 355, 373, 
387, "470, 485; 358, 373, 432, 492, 510, Norwalk, II, 59 136, 360, 
364, 371, 373, 425, 560; New ve and Groton, III, 52, 546, 548, 550. A oe are also 
available in Hinman, Historical Collections, Appendix, 612- 18, 624. 

% Jonathan H. Trumbull, “Abstract of the Record History of the Fire Lands 
Grant, from the Records of the State of Connecticut, ge , 1862,” in Firelands 
Pioneer (Norwalk, Ohio, 1858-), old Series, IV (June, 1863), 95. 

28 Connecticut Archives, evolutionary War, ist series, XXXVI, 85la. 
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and Andrew Adams from the Upper House took the memorial 
with its accompanying exhibits and documents for consideration.?* 
Upon report of that body to the May session 


that it hath been usual for other humane civilized nations, particularly the 
Dutch, to extend more or lefs Relief, to their suffering Subjects, in similar 
cases, upon the return of Peace. That therefore it is the opinion of your 
Comtee, that Equity, Justice, and good policy require, that some further 
Consideration and allowance be made to the memlts 


but that a full investigation necessitated longer time, the General 
Assembly referred the matter to the October session.”* At that 
time the committee deplored the lack of sufficient documents on 
the losses sustained and abatements granted which prevented cor- 
rect statement of the claims unremunerated but gave its opinion 
that the Houfes building [sic] necesfary Houfehold furniture in thofe Fron- 
tier Towns mentioned in the memorial burnt and deftroyed by the Enemy 
during the Late War ought to be by this State paid for at their Juft Value. 


That the only means in the power of this State at prefent to pay the 
same is in the Weftern Lands owned by this State referved their—late 
cefsion to Congress.” 

The Lower House approved the conclusions of the committee 
immediately, but consideration in the Upper House was continued 
to the May session of 1788. The report of a conference commit- 
tee composed of Phelps and Wadsworth from the Lower House 
and Joseph Spencer of the Upper House was subsequently re- 
jected by the Upper House.*° Ceasing to claim the attention of 
the Assembly after the session of October, 1788, the memorial 
disappeared without securing the expected relief. 

A last memorial was preferred by Thaddeus Betts of Nor- 
walk and Thaddeus Burr and others of Fairfield to the General 


Assembly in session December, 1790, 


showing that in the month of July in the Year 1779 the Buildings and other 
Property of the Memorialists were burnt & destroyed by the Subjects of 
the King of Great Britain then being Enemies at open War with the United 
States, that by means thereof the Memorialists have suffered great Diffi- 
culties and distrefses, and many of them are reduced to Indigent Circum- 
stances. 


The General Assembly constituted John Treadwell, Asher 


* Ibid., XXXVI, 116. 
Jbid., XXXVI, 15. 
Ibid., XXXVI, 17a. 


Ibid. 
%1 Hoadly, State Records, IV, 23. 
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Miller, and Captain John Chenward a committee to ascertain from 
documents of earlier committee investigations, the amount of 
losses of those suffering from the British incursions and the ad- 
vancements already made by the state.** When “through some in- 
tervening and unavoidable Circumstances” the committee had not 
completed its business by the session of May, 1791, the Assembly 
reappointed it to make report in October of 1791.** Upon favor- 
able report of the above committee the General Assembly of Con- 


necticut on May 10, 1792, 


released and quit-claimed to the Sufferers hereafter named, or their legal 
representatives, where they are dead, and to their heirs and assigns forever, 
five hundred thousand acres of the lands belonging to this state, lying west of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and bounding northerly on the shore of Lake Erie, 
beginning at the west line of said lands, and extending eastward to a line 
running northerly and southerly, parallel to the east line of said tract of 
land belonging to this state, and extending the whole width of said lands, 
and easterly so far, as to make said quantity of five hundred thousand 
acres of land.™ 


At the end is appended the list of sufferers with the uncom- 
pensated losses classified by towns. The method of entry in the 
resolution makes any accurate statement of the number of persons 
remunerated impossible.** The nine towns received compensation 
in the grant amounting to one hundred seventy-five thousand, two 
hundred forty-four pounds, four shillings, six pence for one thou- 
sand, eight hundred sixty-six losses. By towns the losses were 
as follows :** 


Town Losses £ Ss d 
1,736 I 10 


Greenwich ....... tam 4% 
New Haven and East Haven 410 17,079 3 104 
269 33,455 2 9 
289 26,062 15 3% 

Ibid., IV, 28. 

83 /b-d., IV, 26. 

Ibid., IV, 66 


% Some entries are a name “and sons,” “and others,” or “and Co.” 

36 Computed from the list in the copy of the Connecticut Resolution contained in 
the Record Book of the Company, Incorporated by the State of Ohio, by the Name 
of “‘The proprietors of the half million acres of land, lying south of Lake Erie, called 
Sufferers Land,” 1804-1811, Record Sufferers’ Lands No. 1, (in Huron County, Ohio, 
Office of Recorder), 21-49. 
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Town Losses £ s d 
New London ............ 275 54,598 9 1% 
93 7,739 15 6 


Inequalities in coins and money existing after the Revolu- 
tion, the period during which the losses were being estimated by 
legislative committees, do not permit a reliable statement of the 
value of the losses in dollars.*7 A further provision of the resolu- 
tion required the grantees to survey the tract at their own ex- 
pense and to submit a plan for such to the General Assembly in 
order to assure a satisfactory settlement of the east line of the 
grant. In a resolution of May, 1795, the Assembly released the 
grantees from this obligation.** 


Title of Connecticut to Lands Granted. 


From whence came the title of Connecticut to the land south 
of Lake Erie now released? When Charles II granted a charter 
to Connecticut in 1662, the boundaries of the colony were defined 
as 


all that parte of our Dominions in Newe England in America bounded on 
the Eaft by Norrogancett Riuer comonly called Norrogancett Bay where 
the said Riuer falleth into the Sea, and on the North by the Lyne of the 
Maffachufetts Plantation and on the South by the Sea, and in longitude 
as the Lyne of the Maffachufetts Colony runinge from Eaft to Weft that 
is to say, from the said Narrogancett Bay on the Eaft to the South Sea 
on the Weft parte with the Iflands thervnto adjoyneinge.” 

This was one of the famous sea to sea grants of the English 


crown, and by it Connecticut gained a limitless claim westward. 
By the Revolutionary period the claims of some states to 
western lands occasioned sufficient jealousy on the part of the 
states of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland with fixed boundaries, as to delay ratification of 
the Articles of Confederation. Maryland was particularly ad- 
amant. Congress called upon the states to cede whatever titles 
to western lands were claimed. When New York offered to give 


* For discussion of the currency at this time see a Bach McMaster, A His- 


tory of the People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (New 
York, 1883), I, 189-94. 
38 Hoadly, State Records, V, 21. 


% The extant copy of the two original texts of the Charter. 
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up its lands in 1781, Maryland ratified the Articles.*° On Sep- 
tember 11, 1786, Connecticut fulfilled the moral obligation re- 
maining, when it conveyed to the United States through Samuel 
Johnson and Sturges, delegates in Congress, 
all the Right, title, interest, jurisdiction and claim of the State of Con- 
necticut to certain western lands beginning at the completion of the forty 
first degree of north latitude one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
western boundary line of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as now 
claimed by said Commonwealth, and from thence by a line drawn north 
rallel to and one hundred and twenty miles west of the said west line of 
ensylvania, and to continue north until it comes to forty two degrees 
and two minutes north latitude.“ 

The tract reserved by Connecticut in what is now north- 
eastern Ohio became known as the Connecticut Western Reserve 
and more generally as the Western Reserve. It was the western 
part of this Reserve to the extent of five hundred thousand acres 
which Connecticut released to the fire sufferers in 1792. Hence 
comes the name, the Firelands of the Western Reserve. 

Although Congress by resolution on September 14, 1786, ac- 
cepted the deed of cession,*? the United States government did not 
recognize the title of Connecticut to the Western Reserve.** The 
difficulty was compromised in 1800 when the United States con- 
veyed the right to the soil of the Western Reserve to the state of 
Connecticut for the benefit of those holding titles in the tract. In 
return Connecticut released all political jurisdiction over the 


area.“ 
Location of Claimants on Lands Granted 
—The Connecticut Company. 
In an account of the location of the Firelands some mention 
should be made of the company incorporated under Connecticut 


P “Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1924), III, 

“1 Deed of Cession certified from the records of the Department of State. 

* Act of Acceptance certified from the records of the Department of State. 

*jJ. W. Powell, “Schedule of Treaties and Acts of Congress Authorizing Allot- 
ments of Land in Severalty,” U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology Annual Reports 
(Washington, 1881-), XVIII (1896-1897), part 2, 666-67. See also Treaty of Green- 
ville, Article 8, in A Compilation of Laws, Treaties, Resolutions, and Ordinances, of 
the General and State Government, Which Relate to Lands in the State of Ohio; 
Including the Laws Adopted by the Governor and Judges; the Laws of the Territorial 
Lagan: and the Laws of This State to the Year 1815-1816. (Referred to hereafter 
as d Laws for Ohio.) (Columbus, Ohio, 1825), Appendix, 479-80. 
none Laws of the United States (Philadelphia, 1815), I, 405, quoted 
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of the Weeteon Reserve 
The nds Outlines of the Firelands 


in the 


Western Reserve and Ohio 


Hap of Ohio, Published by 
The Secretary of State, pao 


law for that purpose. Since the sources on the operation of this 
corporation are fragmentary, it is impossible to state how impor- 
tant a part it played. Apparently its existence was of significance 
only as the tax which it levied caused some sufferers to forfeit 
their interests in the Firelands at the outset. 

That the Firelands grant of 1792 did not end the difficulties 
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facing the sufferers is shown by two memorials, alike in text but 
preferred by different petitioners, to the General Assembly in the 
May session of 1795. From a notation on the back of each by 
“W. Bifsell Clk,” both were admitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives on June 3, 1795. One was signed by Comfort Hoyt, 
Junior, and eleven other men or the representatives of their estates. 
Thirty-five sufferers or the administrators of the estates of such 
affixed their names to the other. In both the subscribers set forth 


that they deem it necefsary to take meafures for Afcertaining the Boun- 
daries and Extent of said Grant and for extinguishing the native right, 
but on Account of the great numbers and the scattered Situation of the 
Grantees, and that many are Minors and Feme Coverts and because of the 
great diverfty of Opinion necefsarily—attending so large a number, and 
with many on Account of the Smallnefs of their Interest, a total neglect 
and disregard therof your Memorialifts find unfurmountable difficulties in 
the way of Just Meafures, and they would fuggest to your honors that if 
the Proprietors of said Grant were Incorporated, with proper powers to 
manage and direct the affairs of said property it would enable them so 
to manage and dispofe thereof, as to render it profitable and fubfervient 
to the benevolent purpofes of the Grantors and without such Interpofition 
of your honors they dispair of ever deriving any advantage therefrom. 


To this reasonable appeal the Assembly responded in the Oc- 
tober session of 1796 with an act incorporating the grantees under 
the name of “The Proprietors of the Half Million Acres of Land 
lying south of Lake Erie.” * 

The statute provided for annual meetings of the proprietors 
in the respective towns on the last Tuesday of December to elect 
local officers consisting of a chairman, a clerk, and a collector and 
agents to represent the proprietors in the general meeting. The 
amount of allowed losses determined the number of votes con- 
trolled by a single proprietor and the number of agents permitted 
toa town. In the agents was vested power to extinguish the In- 
dian title, to survey the lands for location, and to partition the 
same into townships. To carry on the foregoing, the act empow- 
ered the agents to levy taxes according to the amount of losses, 
with authority to sell the rights in case of default. Another sec- 
tion made the act obligatory only upon those grantees who ac- 
cepted its provisions by registering with the clerk of the propri- 

“Connecticut Archives (in Connecticut State Liaeesy), 8 an catalogued. 


“Acts and Laws of ne Fy of Connecticut in a as Connecti- 
cut Revised Statutes, 1796, Public Acts, 1796-1808 (Hartford, 1805), 45 
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etors in the respective towns. When the above provision was re- 
pealed by amendment on May 23, 1797, all grantees under the 
Act of 1792 automatically became incorporated. A further pro- 
vision of the amendment gave increased protection to minors, 
married women, the insane, and those outside the United States 
against the sale of rights for the non-payment of taxes.*’ 


Records of the company thus created, if extant, are unavail- 
able. Occasional newspaper notices, some old tax deeds, and a 
single entry in the accounts of the company which succeeded it 
comprise the only sources upon the activities of “The Proprietors 
of the Half Million Acres of Land lying south of Lake Erie” in- 
corporated under the laws of Connecticut. More information is 
available upon the operation of the company in New Haven than 
in the other towns. The combination of two factors there may 
explain this. At that time New Haven as well as Hartford served 
as a capitol of Connecticut and was so recognized by the Act of 
Incorporation directing the agents to hold meetings in either New 
Haven or Hartford. Not adequate in itself but of importance in 
view of the above, was the regular publication of a weekly news- 
paper in New Haven called the Connecticut Journal.** Activities 
of the company in New Haven were no doubt typical of those in 
the other suffering towns. 


For six weeks previous, grantees in New Haven and East 
Haven were warned of the meeting of the proprietors to be held 
at the state house in New Haven on the morning of December 
27, 1796, at nine o’clock.*® When the proprietors assembled they 
chose John P. Austin, collector; Abraham Bishop, clerk; and 
Isaac Mills and Bishop, agents.*° The first meeting of the agents 


“An Act in Addition to, and Alteration of an Act, Entitled “An Act for In- 
corporating the oe the Half Million Acres of Land, lying south of Lake 
rE ibid., 461. The original bill of the act is among uncatalogued Connecticut 
rchives. 
** Connecticut Gazette, also a weekly, was published in New London. The Act 
of Incorporation and a notice a ting in the Connecticut Gazette, July 26, 1797. 
and in the Connecticut Journal, June 28, 1797, July 5, 1797, July 12, 1797, indicate the 
—— of a newspaper in nbury at this time. Copies are not available in 
artford or New Haven. 
© Connecticut Journal, November 16, 1796, November 23, 1796, November 80, 1796, 
December 7, 1796, December 14, 1796, December 21, 1796. Throughout the towns of New 
Haven and East Haven were considered as one. An item in the Connecticut Gasette, 
December 21, 1796, gave similar notice to the proprietors in New London and Groton. 
5° Connecticut Journal, January 4, 1797, January 11, 1797, January 18, 1797. 
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took place on the second Tuesday of March, 1797, at the state 
house in New Haven according to the Act of Incorporation. To 
Bishop went also the office of clerk of the agents. It was voted 
that, upon application of any five proprietors with aggregate losses 
of five hundred pounds, the chairman in any of the towns should 
be required to call a meeting with authority to transact business 
consistent with the incorporation.* That privilege appears never 
to have been used. The same meeting directed the clerks in the 
several towns to certify the amount of losses entered in their of- 
fices to the next general meeting. The importance of this action 
was nullified by the 1797 amendment to the Act of Incorporation 
discussed above. 


Of the powers enumerated in the Act of Incorporation, the 
agents apparently exercised but one, the levying of a tax on the 
allowed losses of the proprietors. The action was taken when 


a general meeting of the agents of the proprietors of the Half Million 
Acres of Land, lying fouth of Lake Erie, holden at Hartford (by ad- 
journment), on the 17th of May, 1797, Voted, That a tax of one cent on 
the pound be laid on the proprietors of faid land, payable by the 15th day 
of August next.” 

The proprietors could not be expected to respond immediately 
to the payment of a tax levied upon rights granted by reason of 
destitute circumstance. Nor was collection pressed at once. 
During the last two weeks of December, 1797, and the first one 
of January, 1798, Austin, collector for New Haven and East 
Haven, by public notice urged the proprietors to call upon him 
and pay within twenty days. Those who failed to comply were 
warned of a public sale of their rights.** Of the four hundred 
ten allowed losses in New Haven and East Haven, the tax had 
been paid on only sixty-three by January 18, 1798. On that day 
the collector gave notice of a public sale at the house of Ebenezer 
Parmelee, tavernkeeper in New Haven, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of March 5, 1798, for the purpose of disposing of sufficient 

51 Tbid., March 22, 1797, March 29, 1797, April 5, 1797. 

52 Connecticua Gazette, July 12, 1797; Connecticut Journal, June 28, 1797, July 5, 
1797, July 12, 1797. Deeds recording the sale of rights for non-payment of the tax 


give August 5 as the day of payment, in Record of Sufferers’ Deeds for New Haven 
and East Haven, 1795-1798 (in Huron County, Ohio, Office of Recorder), Vol. A, 138. 


5 Connecticut Journal December 21, 1797, December 28, 1797, January 4, 1798. 
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rights of the defaulting proprietors to pay the tax of one cent on 
the pound together with the fees and costs accruing. The names 
of those three hundred forty-seven grantees still liable were ap- 
pended to the notice.** This public exposure brought a more 
effective response and but seventy-nine of the rights remained to 
be disposed of at the sale.* 


Similar procedure to force payment of the one cent tax was 
resorted to in Fairfield. On January 15, 1798, Lothrop Lewis, 
collector, conducted the sale of rights to meet the tax on approxi- 
mately seventy-four losses. Here not all of the interests were 
sold in every case. The bidding seems to have been so much per 
pound. For a small loss the bid was as high as nine cents on the 
pound; for greater losses it ran as low as three cents per pound.*® 
In New London proprietors were notified to meet William Rich- 
ards, the collector, at Coit’s Coffee-House on the first three Satur- 
days of September, 1798, for settlement with the warning that 
“thofe who neglect, will be proceeded againft according to law.” ** 
No record remains showing whether or not the law took its 
course. 


Figures on the revenue from this tax are not available but 
the income probably was not large. An entry in the accounts of 
the treasurer of the company of proprietors incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio shows a transfer of one hundred twenty dollars 
to the new company from Jeremiah Atwater, treasurer of the 
company incorporated in Connecticut.** 


No annual December meetings of the proprietors for the 


% Ibid., January 18, 1798, January 25, 1798, February 1, 1798. 
"In May, 1795, the General Assembly of Connecticut passed “‘An Act for 
recording Conveyances of certain Lands Lying on Lake Erie’ which provided for 
the recording of all deeds conveying any of the land granted in the Act of 1792 by 
the town clerk of the town in which the losses name A separate hook was to be 
used. Acts and Laws of the State of Connecticut in America. Revised (New London, 
1784). 493. Original bill of the act is among uncatalogued Connecticut Archives. 
Record of Sufferers’ Deeds, Vols. A, B, C, D, are the records of deeds kept in the 
various towns by reason of the act. In Vol. A, beginning with page 137, are the 
deeds conveying the rights of seventy-nine grantee interests executed for non- 
payment of this tax in New Haven, March 5, 1798. 


5 Ibid., Vol. B. These deeds form a separate part of the book with pages num- 
bered 1 to 77. The number of losses sold may be incorrectly stated because four pages, 
71, 73, 76 and 77, are missing. 

5 Connecticut Gazette, August 30, 1797, September 6, 1797, September 13, 1797. 
® Record Book of the Company, 92, 217. 
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election of agents occurred after 1797.°° Since the Act of Incor- 
poration fixed the term of the agents at one year, the conclusion 
follows that the company became inoperative after 1798. 


Location of Claimants on Lands Granted 
—The Ohio Company. 


Incorporation 


The tract granted to the fire sufferers by Connecticut fell 
within the boundaries of Ohio when that State joined the Union 
in 1803. From Ohio, then the grantees sought legal recognition 
of their claims and the right of location. Both were accorded by 
the Legislature in an Act of April 15, 1803, constituting the own- 
ers a body corporate under the name of “The proprietors of the 
half million acres of land, lying south of Lake Erie, called Suf- 
ferers’ Land.” 

This act in many of its provisions resembled that of Con- 
necticut but placed more discretionary power in the hands of the 
directors. Nine representatives of the towns were named as the 
first Board of Directors: Jabez Fitch of Greenwich, Taylor Sher- 
man of Norwalk, Walter Bradley of Fairfield, Philip B. Bradley 
of Ridgefield, James Clark of Danbury, Mills of New Haven and 
East Haven, Elias Perkins and Guy Richards of New London, 
and Starr Chester of Groton. Proprietors were to meet biennially 
in their several towns for the election of directors. The times 
and places for holding all meetings were at the discretion of the 
Board. The officers consisted of chairman, clerk, treasurer, and 
collector or collectors. Bond was required from the treasurer and 
collectors. In the Board was vested power to prosecute measures 
for extinguishing the Indian title, surveying and locating the lands, 
and partitioning the same proportionately by losses among the 
sufferers. To defray the expenses of the foregoing, authority 
was granted for the levying of taxes on the lands, the issuing of 
warrants for collection, and the selling of the lands for non-pay- 

%® Notice of the 1797 meeting appears in Connecticut Journal, December 14, 1797, 
a 21, 1797, December 28, 1797. None appears for the years 1798, 1799, 1800, 


"Act of Ohio, 15th April, 1808, in Acts of the State of Ohio... (Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 1803), I, 106; printed in Land Laws for Ohio, 106. 
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ment. An additional provision made it possible for the defaulter 
to redeem his rights by paying the tax with twelve per cent in- 
terest and costs within six months after the sale. The act directed 
the use of any money remaining in the treasury for the laying out 
of public roads in the tract. 

Organization 

The first meeting of the directors took place at the house of 
Marcus Miles, tavernkeeper in New Haven, on February 8, 1804. 
Joseph Darling, justice of the peace, administered the oath to the 
Board, whereupon the directors chose Philip B. Bradley, chair- 
man, and Mills, clerk.*t Meeting by adjournment the following 
day, the directors adopted a series of ordinances governing the 
meetings of the proprietors. The biennial ones provided by the 
Act of Incorporation were set at two o’clock in the afternoon of 
the second Wednesday in February in the places where the town 
meetings usually were held. The proprietcrs in each town were 
entitled to elect one director, except those of New London who 
were permitted two, and those of New Haven and East Haven 
who met together to choose one. Votes for directors were ap- 
portioned among proprietors according to their losses with one 
vote requiring losses to one hundred pounds, two votes those be- 
tween one and two hundred pounds, and on up accordingly. 
Voting by proxy was permitted. Notices tacked to the signposts 
in the various towns were to advise proprietors of the meetings.*” 
A second series of ordinances adopted governed the appointment, 
bond, and compensation of the eight collectors.** The appoint- | 
ment of Darling as treasurer completed the organization which 
perpetuated itself until the dissolution in 1811. 

The Board of Directors for the years 1806 to 1808 consisted 
of Perkins and Guy Richards of New London, Chester of Groton, 
Mills of New Haven and East Haven, Samuel Rowland of Fair- 
field, George Raymond of Norwalk, Jabez Fitch of Greenwich, 
Philip B. Bradley of Ridgefield, and Clark of Danbury. Elec- 

of the Company, 8. 


Ibid., 


“Ibid., 65, 
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tions of the proprietors in 1808 resulted in the following directors: 
Guy Richards and William Eldridge of New London; Ebenezer 
Avery, Jr., of Groton; Mills of New Haven and East Haven; 
Ebenezer Jesup, Jr., of Fairfield; Sherman of Norwalk; Jabez 
Fitch of Greenwich; Philip B. Bradley of Ridgefield; and Clark 
of Danbury. The last Board of Directors was composed of 
Guy Richards and Eldridge of New London; Avery of Groton; 
Jesup of Fairfield; Sherman of Norwalk; Philip B. Bradley of 
Ridgefield; and Eiphras W. Bull of Danbury.®* Philip B. Brad- 
ley, Guy Richards, and Mills served during the entire existence 
of the company.** 


Operations 
Extinction of the Indian Title. After the United States and 
Connecticut had conveyed title, one claim on the lands granted to 
the sufferers remained, that of the Indians. Since the United 
States could not be expected to pay the expenses of extinguishing 
the Indian title to lands held by individuals, the responsibility de- 
volved upon the Sufferers’ Land Company, so called.** To this 


business the directors turned immediately. On February 9, 1804, 
a committee consisting of Sherman, Mills and Guy Richards was 
appointed to report upon the expediency and cost of removing the 
Indian right. After some consideration, a contract was entered 
into with William Dean on September 20, 1804, whereby Dean 
agreed to extinguish the Indian title to the land owned by the 
company before September 1, 1805; to secure unmolested transit 
through neighboring Indian territory for those who came to trade 
in the Firelands; to make payment to the Indians; and to bear 
the cost of presents to the Indians, the expenses of the United 
States commissioner, and all incidental expenses except those of 
the company’s agent ; in consideration for six cents an acre.”° The 
same meeting of September 20 authorized Philip B. Bradley as 
Tbid., 84. 

Tbid., 219. 
_ The omission of the name of Isaac Mills must be by mistake, for he continued 
to serve as clerk and to act on committees. 

The United States had protected itself against such payment in the Act of 
April 28, 1800, conveying the title of the Western Reserve to Connecticut, Laws of 
the United States, III, 364; printed in Land Laws for Ohio, 80. 


© Record Book of the » 12. 
Ibid., 16-18. 
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chairman of the directors to make application to the President of 
the United States for the appointment of a commissioner to hold 
a treaty with the Indians." The fact that the National Govern- 
ment would not permit private persons to negotiate with the In- 


dians made the presence of a United States commissioner neces- 
sary.”? 

The Sufferers’ Land Company was not the only party in- 
terested in effecting a treaty with the Indians. On February 28, 
1805, the Connecticut Land Company” petitioned the President 
to appoint a commissioner for the same purpose.”* In the Treaty 
of Greenville the Indians gave a quit-claim to all of the Western 
Reserve east of the Cuyahoga River.**> The company now sought 
extinction of the title to the approximately one million acres ex- 
tending west of the Cuyahoga River to the sufferers’ land. Still 
another factor was the interest of the United States as revealed 
in the instructions from Henry Dearborn, secretary of war, to 
Charles Jouett, commissioner of the Government for holding the 
treaty.”* Jouett was to accomplish a release to the United States 
of the territory lying south of the land owned by the companies 
as far as the line fixed by the Treaty of Greenville, comprising 
one to one and one-half million acres.”” 


The directors of the Sufferers’ Land Company, in meeting 


: ™ Record Book of the Company, 19. The letter of Philip B. Bradley is printed 
in American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, I, 4 

7 Elisha Whittlesey, “‘An Address Delivered before the Firelands Historical 
Society of Norwalk, Nov. 12, 1857,” in Firelands Pioneer, old Series, I (June, 1858), 19. 

73 Between May, 1795, and September 2, 1795, Connecticut sold all of the Western 
Reserve except the Firelands and a tract of twenty-five thousand four hundred fifty 
acres conveyed to Samuel Parsons on February 10, 1788, to forty-eight different pur- 
chasers. On September 5, 1795, the purchasers organized themselves into the Connecti- 
cut Land Company. William Stowell Mills, The Story of the Western Reserve of 
Connecticut (New York, 1900), 88-89. 

™ American, State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 702. 

% Treaty of Greenville, Article 8, in Powell, “Schedule of Treaties and Acts of 
Congress,” loc. cit., 654. , 

™ American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 702-708. 

™ The tract was bounded on the east by the Tuscarawas River, on the north by 
the 41st degree of north latitude, on the west by an extension of the west line of the 
Western Reserve south until it intersected the line established by the Treaty of 
Greenville, and on the south by that line. Since this line established by the Treaty 
of Greenville was a diagonal, it is difficult to locate. Article 3 of the Treaty describes 
it as beginning on the Tuscarawas River at the que poe above Fort Lawrence 
“thence westerly to a fork of that branch of the Great Miami river running into the 
Ohio at er near which fork stood Loromie’s store and where commences the porta 
between the Miami of the Ohio and St. Mary’s river, which is a branch of the 
Miami which runs into Lake Erie.” Today it would be a line running diagonally 
north northeast south of the present location of Mt, Gilead, Ohio, and north of that 
of Millersburg, Ohio. Powell, ‘Schedule of Treaties and Acts of Congress,” loc. cit., 
part 2, 654, Map no. 49. 
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on March 27, 1805, appointed Mills agent of, the company to at- 
tend the treaty, allowing him five dollars a day for expenses and 
services during his absence.”* Mills left New Haven May 7 and 
arrived in Cleveland, Ohio, the place announced for the negotia- 
tions, June 1, 1805." But he “found that the Indians would not 
be collected at the place” and he was forced to travel on to “Fort 
Industry®® on the Miami of the Lake.” ** Participants in the 
treaty negotiations included Mills and Dean in the interests of the 
Sufferers’ Land Company, Jouett for the United States, Henry 
Champion for the Connecticut Land Company, and the sachem 
chiefs of the Chippewa, Ottawa, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Wyandot, 
Munsee, and Delaware nations. The Indian tribes in two treaties 
dated July 4, 1805, conveyed title to all lands desired by the three 
parties.** An estimate placed the amount of land released to the 
United States at one million two hundred thousand acres.** The 
aggregate release no doubt approximated two million seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand acres. In compensation the tribes received 
from the land companies eighteen thousand, nine hundred sixteen 
dollars and sixty-seven cents.** Of this, four thousand dollars 
were paid in cash to the Wyandot and Chippewa nations and 
those of the Potawatomi residing on the Huron River. It was 
agreed that a sum of twelve thousand dollars be deposited with 
the President for the benefit of the same nations in six annual in- 


7 Record Book of the Company, 55, 
[bid., 58. 


_ The location, time of building, and period of use of Fort Industry by the 
United States Government are in doubt. It is thought by_some authorities that the 
location was near the present intersection of Summit and Monroe Streets in Toledo, 
Ohio. Walter J. Sherman, “Old Fort Industry and the Conflicting Historical Ac- 
counts,” in Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio Quarterly Bulletin (Toledo, 
Ohio, 1929-), II (1930), no. 3; Charles Elihu Slocum, The Ohio Country between the 
Years 1783-1815 (New York and London, 1910, 164-65; Charles Elihu Slocum, The 
History ri the Maumee River Basin (Defiance, Ohio, 1905), 258, note. See also J. F. 
Laning, The Growth and History of Ohio (Norwalk, Ohio, 1906), 21, map. 

‘bie ‘on river referred to as the Miami of the Lake is now called the Maumee, 
_ ™Treaty of Fort Industry, July 4, 1805, between the Sachem Chiefs and War- 
tiors of the Chippewa, Ottawa, Shawanese, Pottawatomie, Wyandot, Munsee, and 
Delaware Nations and the Agents of the Sufferers’ Land Company, and the Con- 
necticut Land Company under the Authority of the United States (in Department 
of State, Washington). Treaty of Fort Industry, July 4, 1805, between the Sachem 
Chiefs and Warriors of the Chippewa, Ottawa, Shawanese, Pottawatomie, Wyandot, 
Munsee, and Delaware Nations and the Agent of the United States (in Department 
of State, Washington). 

ae s <> of Charles Jouett to the Government, in American State Papers, Indian 

airs, I, 

* Treaty of Fort Industry between the Indian Nations and the Land Companies. 
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stallments of two thousand dollars each.** The remaining amount 
of two thousand nine hundred sixteen dollars and sixty-seven 
cents was to be secured with the President to provide one hundred 
seventy-five dollars of a thousand dollar annuity promised by the 
United States to the Wyandot, Munsee, and Delaware nations.** 


The companies fulfilled their obligations promptly. A letter 
of January 16, 1806, from Dearborn, secretary of war, to Bald- 
win, chairman of the committee considering the treaty between 
the Indians and the land companies, informs the committee that 
the companies have deposited with the War Department “specie 
and public stock, sufficient as collateral security, for the fulfill- 
ment of the several stipulations in said treaty, on the part of said 
companies.” ** What proportion the Sufferers’ Land Company 
bore of these payments is not clear. In the contract with Dean 
the company agreed to pay six cents an acre or a total of thirty 
thousand dollars. The only entries in the report of the treasurer 
which seem to pertain to the cost of extinction are two. One of 
March 19, 1806, indicates that on February 6, 1808, Dean ac- 
knowledged payment of twenty-eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars.** The other of January 6, 1807, reads “to cash pd. Gideon 
Granger in full for $1500 reserved in Contract with Dean— 
$117.60.” ®° The proceedings of the directors show that Dean did 
not receive the twenty-eight thousand five hundred dollars in lump 
sum, but they are equally vague in regard to the way the trans- 
actions were carried through.®® That the Sufferers’ Land Com- 
pany expended at least twenty-eight thousand six hundred seven- 
teen dollars and sixty cents for extinction of the Indian title to 
the lands is certain, but how much of this went to the Indians is 
undetermined. 


With the ratification of the treaty between the Indian nations 
and the agents of the land companies on January 25, 1806, the 


io aw of Fort Industry between the Indian Nations and the United States. 
icie 

Ibid., Article 4. 

% American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 702. 

% Record Book of the Company, 212. 
bid., — 213. Gideon Granger had an interest by assignment from William Dean, 
i 

‘we Thid., 17, 58, 60, 62, 
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grantees acquired unimpaired right to the Firelands of the West- 
ern Reserve.** 

Surveys. Confident that the Treaty of Fort Industry would 
receive ratification by the Senate, the directors turned their atten- 
tion to locating the five hundred thousand acres. On November 
1, 1805, they authorized Sherman to effect contracts for the survey 
of the lands into townships five miles square, and quarter town- 
ships of four thousand acres each at a cost of no more than two 
thousand dollars.°* On December 16, 1805, Sherman contracted 
with John McLean and James Clark, Jr., both of Danbury, 
to make a complete survey of the lands through “Almon 
Ruggles or some other person well skilled in the art and mystery 
of surveying.” The consideration was two dollars for each mile 
run and fifty cents additional per mile “if the same is done to the 
full and entire satisfaction of said Directors or agreeable to... 
the most approved method of surveying in that Country.” The 
work was to be completed within a year unless delayed inevitably. 
Performance by both parties depended upon ratification of the 
Indian treaty.°* Delay on the part of the United States in run- 
ning the south and west lines of the Western Reserve, in spite of 
two appeals from the company, prevented the execution of the 
contract within the designated time.°* Both parties agreed on 
August 6, 1806, that the conditions of the original contract should 
be fulfilled if the survey was completed by June 1, 1807. At the 
same meeting the directors allowed McLean and Clark three hun- 
dred dollars additional compensation.®*® 

In the agreement of February 6, 1806, between the com- 
panies, the Sufferers’ Land Company accepted the island in San- 
dusky Bay as a part of the five hundred thousand acres while the 
Connecticut Land Company conceded that the waters of Sandusky 
Bay should not be reckoned as land. To insure this, agents of 

" Treaty of Fort Industry between the Indian Nations and the Land Companies. 
The other treaty was ratified April 24, 1806, and promulgated by the President the 
same day. Treaty of Fort Industry between the Indian Nations and the United 
ee — of the President, April 2, 1806 (in Department of State, 

Book of the Company, 63. 

Ibid., 19, 61, 
Tbid., 79. 
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each company were to be on the ground during the survey to de- 
termine the south shore of Lake Erie and the point at which the 
waters of the bay began.** 


In April of 1806 a group of men composed of John M. 
Lewis, Clark, Noah Barnum, Samuel T. Bateham, Benajah Wool- 
cott, Urial Taylor, D. Sherwood, N. Morgan, Asa Stoddard, Wil- 
liam Close, Sherman, and Simeon Hoyt set out from Danbury to 
survey the Firelands. At Pittsburg Ruggles joined them. The 
party stopped for a week in Cleveland at the tavern of Amos 
Spafford to collect the necessary supplies. For the survey the 
group divided into two companies: one of nine, in which were 
Clark, Bateham, Stoddard and Hoyt, was to run the south and 
west lines; the other, of which Ruggles was a member, was to 
take the traverse of the Lake.*’ The south line of the Western 
Reserve had previously been determined as far as the portage 
path between the Tuscarawas and Cuyahoga Rivers, a point fifty 
miles west of the Pennsylvania line.** The survey of 1806 began 
at that place and continued under the direction of Seth Pease, a 
surveyor commissioned by the United States, to run the south 
boundary of the Western Reserve to a point one hundred twenty 
miles west of the line of Pennsylvania. Pease met the group at 
the portage path.*® By fall the south and west lines of the Re- 
serve had been established and the company met the other group 
which had arrived in Huron, Ohio, in the process of determining 
the traverse of the Lake. All except Ruggles, Stoddard, Clark, 
and Hoyt returned to Connecticut.?™ 


The land companies in an agreement of September 23, 1806, 
confirmed the lines establishing, as far as they were run, the south 
shore of Lake Erie and the waters of Sandusky Bay surveyed 
under the direction of Spafford, agent of the Connecticut Land 
Company, and Sherman, agent of the Sufferers’ Land Company. 


% Tbid., 71, 72. 


y Guan an at” “Surveying the Firelands,” in Firelands Pioneer, old Series, 


% Simeon Hoyt, “Hoyt’s Survey,” in Firelands Pioneer, old Series, VII (June, 
1876), 75-76. 


” Tbid., 76. 
10 Hoyt, “Surveying the Firelands,” Joc, cit., 28. 
Ibid. 
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Provision was made for the appointment of Ruggles to continue 
the line from the place where the survey stopped, about two miles 
east of the outlet of Sandusky Bay, to the west line of the Reserve 
established by Pease.’°? The four left in Ohio did not return 
from completing the survey until late in April of 1807.1°% The 
subsequent discovery of Pease that he had begun the south line 
of the Reserve two miles west of the Pennsylvania line instead 
of on it made the calculations inaccurate and necessitated a new 
survey.** 


It was now a year and a half since the directors first turned 
their attention to the survey, and the Firelands were still without 
location. The new committee of Mills and Isaac Bronson ap- 
pointed on June 20, 1807, was instructed to determine the bound- 
aries of the sufferers’ land, to establish them when located in 
such a way as to avoid dispute with the United States and the 
Connecticut Land Company, to fix the true southwest corner of 
the Firelands, and to effect a re-survey if such appeared neces- 
sary.°° A contract which resulted in an accurate location of the 
tract was signed on March 14, 1808, by Mills and Ruggles, who 
agreed to complete a survey of the area at his own cost by Oc- 
tober 1, 1808, in consideration for three dollars for each mile run 
and an additional fifty dollars for traveling expenses to Con- 
necticut. The details of the agreement were as follows: the cor- 
rect amount of land owned by the company was to be determined 
and the dividing line between it and that of the Connecticut Land 
Company established. The area was to be divided into five 
ranges’®* and these into townships with east and west lines five 
miles in length. The peninsula, island, and parcels of land along 


32 Record Book of the Company, 73-74. 

103 Hoyt, “Surveying the Firelands,” loc. cit., 28. ‘i 

1% P. N. Schuyler, “‘Centennial Historic Address,” in The Firelands Pioneer, old 
Series, XIII (July, 1878), 18. 

1% Record Book of the Company, 80. 

_, “A range on the Western Reserve, is a portion or parcels of land, five miles 
wide from east to west, and extends from the south line of the Reserve, north to 
Lake Erie (a range in the United States surveys, however, is six miles wide); these 
ranges are numbered from the east towards the west, commencing on the Pennsyl- 
vania line.” See Erie Mesnard, “Surveys on the Fire Lands So Called, ee Part 
of the Western Reserve, Sometimes Called New Connecticut,” in Firelands Pioneer, 
old Series, IV (June, 1864), 94. The Western Reserve is the only area in Ohio in 
which the counties are five miles in width. See Rand, McNally & pany, Sectional 
Map of Ohio (New York, 1910). 
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the lake shore were to be grouped into one or more townships. 
All lines were to be chained,’*’ marked, and blazed with posts and 
witness trees at the corners of the townships. Ruggles agreed to 
furnish the directors with a map showing the lines, streams and 
the traverse of the shore of the lake and bay together with a field 
book giving descriptions of the nature of the soil and timber.’ 
Such a description of the topography made possible a more equi- 
table partition of the land later.?° 


In the spring of 1808, Maxfield Ludlow, a surveyor em- 
ployed by the United States to establish the outline of the West- 
ern Reserve, ran the south and west lines fixing the southwest 
corner at a point between one and two miles east of that set by 
Pease.*° Ruggles, guided by Ludlow’s computations, started 
from the southwest corner thus established and surveyed eastward 
along the Ludlow line approximately twenty-five miles to a point 
which he deemed correct for the southeast corner of the Fire- 
lands.*** The accuracy of this estimate is attested by a computa- 
tion of the survey showing the amount of land so cut off to be 
five hundred thousand twenty-seven acres.14* About six months 
were required to complete the survey.4* The traverse of the 
shore of Lake Erie and Sandusky Bay completed under the con- 
tract between the company and McLean and Clark, was not taken 
again."** The field books of both Ludlow and Ruggles show the 
task to have been a difficult one. The most expressive entry is 
in Ludlow’s notes describing the swamp in the twenty-second 
range, “Sat a Post in Hell, I have traveled the woods for 7 years, — 
but never before saw so hideous a place as this.” 1 


The five ranges laid out in the Ruggles survey became from 
east to west the twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty- 
third, and twenty-fourth ranges in the Western Reserve. Upon 


11 A chain equals sixty-six feet or 100 links. See H. C. Gallup (ed.), a 
Ties of the Firelands,” in Firelands agg new Series, XIX (October, 1915), 1857. 
8 Record Book of the Company, 82, 
1° Mesnard, “Surveys of the Firelands, ° loc. cit., 94. 
110 Survey,” loc. cit., 76. 


112 Record Book of the 
113 Hoyt, “Hoyt’s Survey,” 

114 Record Book of = Company, 202. 

5 Tbid., 120. The field books were made a part of the records of the company. 
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recommendation of a committee reporting the results of the sur- 
vey to the directors, it was voted that the township lines estab- 
lished by Ruggles be changed so as to throw the whole into thirty 
townships. The townships in each range were numbered from 
south to north: e. g., the most southerly township in the twentieth 
range became number one; that next north, number two; and so 
on. Each of the thirty townships was divided into four equal 
parts so numbered that the one in the southeast corner became 
section one; that in the northeast, section two; the northwest, sec- 
tion three; and the southwest, section four.4* The following 
names were given to the townships :*7 Range 20, township no. 1, 
Ruggles, no. 2, New London, no. 3, Clarksfield, no. 4, Wakeman, 
no. 5, Jesup, no. 6, Vermillion; Range 21, township no. 1, Green- 
wich, no. 2, Fitchville, no. 3, Canterbury, no. 4, Townsend, no 5, 
Eldridge; Range 22, township no. 1, Ripley, no. 2, Fairfield, no. 
3, Bronson, no. 4, Norwalk, no. 5, Avery, no. 6, Huron; Range 
23, township no. 1, New Haven, no. 2, Greenfield, no. 3, Vreden- 
burgh, no. 4, Ridgefield, no. 5, Oxford, no. 6, Perkins; Range 
24, township no. 1, Cannon, no. 2, Norwich, no. 3, Sherman, no. 
4, Lyme, no. 5, Groton, no. 6, Patterson. The peninsula north of 
the bay and the island in the bay became Danbury township."* 

Again the disappearance of the book in which the treasurer 
no doubt made fuller description of the uses of the company’s 
money than in the formal report, prevents an accurate statement 
of the cost of the surveys. Entries in the treasurer’s accounts 
showing reasonable connection total nearly $3,000.%° Others 

18 Tbid., 101-02. 
117 See map, frontispiece. 

_ 8 Record Book of the Company, 107. These names obtain today with the follow- 
ing changes. Jesup is now Florence township; Canterbury, Hartland; Eldridge, Berlin; 
Avery, Milan; Vredenburgh, Peru; Cannon, Richmond; Patterson, Margaretta. See 


Ohio Railroad Map, prepared by W. D. Fulton, secretary of state; A. V. Donahey, 
auditor of state; and Joseph McGhee, attorney general (Columbus, Ohio, 1918). 
4° From the Record Book of the Company, 212-218, are taken the following items: 
March 19, 1806, Taylor Sherman Order, Surveyor appropriations $500.00 
Sept. 18, 1806, To cash Surveyor Appropriation 250.00 
April 11, 1807, Taylor Sherman’s Order to Truhand Kirtland Surveying fund 60. 
June 20, 1807, Almon Ruggles 114.50 
Jno. McLean and James Clark, 656.08 
March 15, 1808, Isaac Mills order in favor of Almon Ruggles.......... «eee 400.00 
Nov. 11, 1808, To paid Clerks order to Almon Ruggles 
Nov. 11, 1808, Clark & McLe 
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which may have been for the same purpose would make the 
figure higher. 


Partition of the Lands. Thirty years had elapsed since the 
first British firebrand laid waste the homes of Connecticut patri- 
ots, and the sufferers were just now at the point of realizing full 
compensation. But one step remained, partition of the lands. 
This problem had concerned the directors for two years. Various 
committees had been appointed when all proceedings to date on 
the partition were rescinded in a meeting of September 13, 1808.1”° 

The new committee composed of Jesup Wakeman, Mills, 
Sherman, and William Eldridge reported a mode of partition to 
the Board on November 8, 1808.74. This called for a division of 
the proprietary rights into one hundred twenty classes, each con- 
taining one thousand three hundred forty-four pounds, seven shil- 
lings of original losses. Four classes, each rolled separately and 
marked no. I, no. 2, no. 3, and no. 4, were to be tied up together 
by a disinterested person. The thirty bundles thus made up were 
to be put into a box. Thirty tickets, each one describing a town- 
ship by range and number, were to be prepared and placed in a 
second box. At the time appointed for the partition, a ticket was 
to be drawn from that box and read to the directors. Then one 
of the classification bundles was to be drawn and opened. Those 
losses listed in class no. I were to be compensated by land in sec- 
tion no. I of the township, those in class no. 2 with that in section 
no. 2 of the township and the same for three and four. The 
tickets and bundles were to be drawn in this succession until all 
claimants were located within a township and section. The di- 
rectors approved this method and the partition took place accord- 
ingly at the County House in New Haven on November 9g, 1808.'” 

The apportionment of losses to fall evenly into the classes of 
one thousand three hundred forty-four pounds, seven shillings 
frequently resulted in proprietors receiving land in more than one 
section and township. For example, in the grant from Connecti- 
cut, Samuel Tuttle of New Haven or East Haven was allowed 

Tbid., 104, 105, 
Tbid., 106. 
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losses to the extent of £270 19s 6d.1** In the partition he received 
compensation for £54 5s 5d in section three of New Haven and 
the rest in section four of the same township.’** Bridgett Ledyard 
of Groton had losses appraised at £397 14s 5d.1*° Remuneration 
for £124 2s 92d of them fell in section two of Wakeman town- 
ship and that for those remaining to section four of Bronson 
township.?¢ 

Financial Operations. Something remains to be said con- 
cerning the financial operations of the company. Mention has 
been made?’ of the balance of one hundred twenty dollars re- 
ceived from the company incorporated in Connecticut. This to- 
gether with the revenue from three tax levies supplied the Suf- 
ferers’ Land Company with the means of meeting its obligations. 
To provide funds for extinction of the Indian title, an assessment 
of twenty-five cents on the pound original loss as appraised in 
the Connecticut Act was made on September 20, 1804, to be paid 
by February 15, 1805.1°° The debit accounts of the treasurer 
show a return of forty thousand three hundred thirty-five dollars 
and sixty-seven cents from this levy.**® 

Besides the costs for extinction of the Indian title and for 
the survey, the company had another major expense to meet in 
the form of a State tax levied in an Act of the Ohio Legislature 
on January 27, 1806.1°° The possibility of such a tax had oc- 
curred to the directors. From 1805 on, numerous committees 
were empowered to take measures to prevent the taxation of the 
tract or the sale of any lands for the payment of taxes before the 
partition.*** In spite of its efforts, the company could not avoid 
payment of the State tax for the year 1807. To cover this obli- 
gation two assessments were made in 1808: one of two cents on 
the pound original loss, payable by July 1st, and the other of two 


123 Thid., 39. 
324 Sufferers’ Land Partition Book (in Huron County, Ohio, Office of Recorder), 51. 
2 Record Book of the Company, 48. 
126 Sufferers’ Land Partition Book, 11, 41. The names of the townships do not 
appear here but are referred to by name and number. 
1s Record Bock of the C 
ecor ook of the Company, 18. 
129 Thid., 217. 
. % Salmon P. Chase (ed.), The Statutes of Ohio and of the Northwestern Territory 
(Cincinnati, 1833), 1, 536. 
81 Record Book of the Company, 61, 67, 80. 
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and one half cents, due by October 20, 1808.1*? The first brought 
in three thousand two hundred twenty-eight dollars and thirty-two 
cents,1** and the second four thousand thirty-three dollars and 
eighty-four and one half cents.1** The total receipts of the com- 
pany then amounted to forty-seven thousand seven hundred sev- 
enty-five dollars and seventy-seven and one half cents. The tax 
payments to the State by the company for the year 1807 appear 
to have aggregated two thousand two hundred sixty-nine dol- 
lars.1*5 

Small in themselves, but important in the aggregate were the 
miscellaneous expenses of the company, consisting in the main of 
fees to the officers. The directors received five dollars a day for 
the time spent with the company’s business.1** At each tax levy 
the collectors were allowed certain percentages for commissions 
and expenses.4*7 The Act of Incorporation provided that all 
funds remaining in the treasury after the extinction of the Indian 
title and the locating and partitioning of the lands be used for 
cutting roads through the tract under the direction of the Legis- 
lature.** A balance of two thousand six hundred dollars was 
expended for such improvement.'* 


Dissolution 

At the last meeting of the directors, held on August 28, 1811, 
a petition to the Ohio Legislature was drawn up representing the 
work of the company to be accomplished most strictly according 
to the provisions of the Act of Incorporation and praying the As- 
sembly to legalize the two record books of the company, contain- 
ing in one, the votes and proceedings of the directors with the 
field minutes of the survey, and in the other, the complete par- 
tition of the half million acres.?*° 


182 bid., 91. 

= 
id., pipet ibid., 214; entry of December 28, 1808, $2000, 

136 ]bid., 

187 bid., 

188 Land Pang Ohio, 108. 

us Record Book of the Company, 222. 

Ibid., 22, 223. The Leaeaare of Ohio in a resolution of February 20, 1 
legalized the two record books and ordered them to be kept forever by the recorder 
Huron County. See Acts Passed at the First i. Y of the Tenth General Assembly 
as the State 2 Ohio (Zanesville, Ohio, 1812), X, 163; printed in Land Laws for Ohio, 
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With this the directors “voted, that this meeting be adjourned 

without day, and never to be holden again.” *** 
Political Organization. 

The territory of the Firelands has been a part of various 
counties since the days of the Northwest Territory and is today 
within the boundaries of four counties of Northern Ohio. On 
August 15, 1796, Acting Governor Winthrop Sargent issued a 
proclamation organizing Wayne County.’** The General Assem- 
bly of the Northwest Territory, created when the Territory 
passed to a second grade government in 1799, gave separate 
political status to the area of the Western Reserve under the name 
of Trumbull County on July 10, 1800.*** 

The Firelands were first erected into a separate county called 
Huron on February 7, 1809, by the General Assembly of Ohio," 
but were not organized until an Act of January 31, 1815.7*° By 
subsequent Acts of March 15-16, 1838, Erie County was erected 
and organized from territory in the northern part of Huron 
County along Lake Erie and Sandusky Bay.**® An Act of March 
6, 1840, enlarged the boundaries of Erie County to include Ver- 
million, Florence, Berlin, Milan and Huron townships and placed 
Danbury township in a new county, Ottawa.'*? The last bound- 
ary change came when Ruggles township fell within the limits 
of Ashland when that county was erected on February 26, 1846.1* 

Thus the territory of the Firelands today comprises all of 
Huron and Erie Counties together with Danbury township in 
Ottawa County and Ruggles township in Ashland County. 


To trace through the location of the original settlers, their 
heirs, or assignees in the townships and sections allotted in the 


441 Record Book of the Company, 224. . 
_ . ™ Clarence Edwin Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1934-), II, 567-8. 
13 Chase, Statutes of Ohio, III, 2097. 

14 Ibid., III, 2110. 

148 Tbid., Ill, 2120. The one-time connection of Huron County to Geauga and 
Guehows Counties is recognized but not considered of sufficient importance to be 

ssed, 

46 Acts of a General Nature Passed at the First Session of the Thi we Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio... (Columbus, Ohio, 1838), XXXVI, 60-66. 

Mt Acts of a Local Nature Passed by the Thirt ghth General Assembly of the 
State x4 ek’ . (Columbus, Ohio, 1840), XXXVIII, 99-100. 
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partition is beyond the province of this work. Suffice it to say 
that those sufferers who came to the fertile acres of the Firelands 
were not the young men and maidens whose homes the British 
fired, but old people matured by the thirty odd years of waiting. 
Many of those who shared their losses lay under the sod of 
Connecticut. Some lived in their native state, compelled by 
financial pressure to relinquish their hopes of going west. But be 
they heirs or conveyees, those who left were of Connecticut 
stock and they built for themselves and their posterity a New 
Connecticut in the Firelands. Whence came the names of New 
Haven, Greenwich, New London, Fairfield and Norwalk in Ohio 
than from the mother towns of Connecticut? Not on the map 
alone is the New England influence evident but in the character 
of the people and the atmosphere of the vicinity. Descendants 
of the Lockwoods, the Benedicts, the Meads, and the Knapps still 
live in white frame houses encircled by maple trees. New England 
in homes, habits, and culture are these citizens of the Firelands 
today who derive the title to their lands from a king of England, 
the Government of the United States, the General Assembly of 
Connecticut, and the Legislature of Ohio. 
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MARTIN BAUM 


By Georce A. KaTZENBERGER 


The nucleus of the material hereinafter collected is taken 
from an article’ by the eminent German-American historian, 
Henry A. Ratterman, who from 1868 to 1887, published Der 
Deutsche Pionier, in Cincinnati. 

The historian will note that of all the great nations of west- 
ern Europe, during the centuries immediately following the dis- 
covery of America, Germany alone took no official part in the 
colonization of the newly discovered hemisphere. This was un- 
doubtedly due to the demoralized condition of Germany in con- 
sequence of the terrible civil and religious wars that again and 
again swept over that country. Besides, Germany was not a 
maritime nation, nor were the Germans by nature inclined to 
conquest and colonization. With the recovery of Germany after 
the religious wars which had reduced the population, the Ger- 
mans, in view of their economic condition, started an enormous 
movement of emigration to America, and especially to Pennsyl- 
vania, at the beginning of the last century. Previous to the 
American Revolution it is estimated that over one hundred 
thousand Germans and Swiss settled in Pennsylvania alone. 

The subject of this sketch was a member of one of those 
families that sought greater opportunities in the new world. Mar- 
tin Baum, a descendant of an Alsatian family, was born July 
15, 1765, according to Tournier, in Hagenau, Alsace. In various 
brief biographies heretofore included in histories of Cincinnati, 
it is stated that his father came from Straszburg, Alsace, and 
settled at Hagerstown, Maryland, where young Martin was born 
June 14, 1756. This is a pronounced variance in time and place, 


1In Der Deutsche Pionier, X (1878), 42-48. 
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but it is immaterial where he was born, and it is certain that 
his youth was spent with his parents in Hagerstown, Maryland. 

During the Revolutionary War, young Baum was active in 
the business affairs of his father and came in frequent touch 
with soldiers, which awoke in him an inclination toward a sol- 
dier’s life. This statement, of course, does not agree with an- 
other version which states that his father died when he was but 
two years old leaving two children, Jacob, aged four, and Martin. 


He was sent to Baltimore to study medicine, but did not 
study long enough to become a practicing physician. However, 
he improved his knowledge of German, French, and English, 
besides having some training in Greek and Latin, and some un- 
derstanding of chemistry. Baum was in charge of the medical 
supplies and served as field apothecary in the army of General 
Anthony Wayne in his victorious campaign against the Indians 
in 1794, was at Fort Greene Ville, and also at the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers. 


Various dates are given as to the year when Martin Baum 


settled in Cincinnati, but there is little doubt that it was after 
the signing of the Treaty at Greene Ville in August, 1795. Some 
accounts say that he had been a surveyor in New Jersey, and is 
supposed to have come west with a surveying party where, by 
his great tact and judgment in selecting the finest localities in 
western Ohio, it would seem that he had profited by the knowl- 
edge thus acquired. Witness his selection of Yellow Springs 
Greene County, where he once owned three or four sections ; also 
lands near Miamisburg, and again property five or six miles 
above Hamilton in Butler County. 

Baum was possessed with great initiative, and had a decided 
talent for business. Soon after his arrival in Cincinnati, a young 
settlement at that time, he had erected a two-story, frame build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Front and Sycamore Streets, 
where he opened a general store and grew rapidly rich. In 1802, 
Cincinnati had fifty-six houses, a church, and 315 inhabitants. 
Baum took an active part in all civic affairs, being interested in 
building up the settlement. Prior to 1804 he had induced David 
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Kautz, Adam Valentine, Kasper Hopel, and other Germans to 
settle in Cincinnati. 

On the fifteenth day of April, 1803, a month and a half 
after the admission of Ohio into the Union, the Legislature 
granted a charter running forty years to the Miami Exporting 
Company of Cincinnati. The credit for the inception of this 
company is due to Jesse Hunt, a merchant, and the primary 
object was to build up an organization in the trade with New 
Orleans which would afford the advantages of improved trans- 
portation and lower rates. Hunt enlisted the interest of repre- 
sentative members of the business community and farmers, ef- 
fecting a permanent organization on March 4, 1803, at a general 
citizens meeting at Grummion’s Tavern, with Major William 
Ruffin acting as president and Samuel C. Vance as secretary. 

After the procurement of the legislative charter, directors 
were elected, June 10, as follows: Daniel Symmes, Samuel C. 
Vance, Christian Waldsmith, William C. Schenck, Matthew 
Hueston, Daniel Mayo, William Lytle, John Bigger, Israel Lud- 
low, Hunt, and Baum. That the enterprise was fundamentally 
for cooperative purposes is strikingly shown by the limitation 
of cash subscriptions to 5%, the balance being’ payable in produce 
or manufactures such as the president and directors might be 
willing to receive. 

The company purchased the unfinished boat of Samuel 
Heighway and John Poole, and the boat, fitted as “a broadhorn,” 
was sent to New Orleans. The operations of the company were 
not especially remunerative, and about 1807 the Miami Exporting 
Company of Cincinnati, by taking advantage of the banking fea- 
ture of its charter, became the first authorized banking institution 
in Ohio. The capital stock was increased in 1807 to $500,000, 
shares being $100 each—a great amount for those times. It was 
also the first chartered bank of issue, and its notes, of about 
the size of those used in the present day, were printed on plain 
linen paper. They were redeemed by the notes of other banks 
and were current in Cincinnati for about forty years. The 
banking house was located on the Front Street wharf about one 
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hundred feet west of Sycamore Street, Baum being president and 
Oliver Spencer cashier. This concern went out of existence by 
failure on the tenth day of January, 1842. 

Baum married in November, 1804, Miss Anne Somerville 
Wallace, sister-in-law of Judge Jacob Burnet, in whose home, a 
new brick house where subsequently the Burnet Hotel stood, the 
wedding took place. About that time, Baum built a brick house on 
Front Street next to his place of business, which was a log house, 
weather boarded, and situated on the corner. His garden ran 
back about two hundred feet to the residence of his brother-in- 
law, Samuel Perry. 

In navigation and shipping the Germans have contributed 
a large share and on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers they were 
the pioneer skippers in flat boats, sail boats, and finally steam 
boats. Always a promoter, Baum, as president of the Miami 
Exporting Company, opened the first regular service between 
his city and New Orleans by means of sailing vessels, with Cap- 
tain Heinrich Bechtle, formerly a skipper on the Rhine, in charge 
of a boat about 1805. The speedy sailing barques of this com- 
pany made the round trip twice annually, bringing back from 
the South sugar, coffee, tea, and other groceries. These boats 
increased the sum total of commerce on the river until steam 
boats eventually took their places. 

Baum was a philanthropist, giving generously to his fellow 
men. Many Germans who came to America needing aid were 
given good advice and timely help. When Johannes Staubler 
came to America, not knowing what to do, he went to Baum and 
asked for work. Baum, who was artistically inclined, replied, 
“Take this land, and make a garden of it.” With Baum’s ap- 
proval, he designed the tract, arranging a beautiful art garden, 
planting grapes and building arbors, and soon Baum’s farm was 
the show place of the vicinity of Cincinnati. It was located 
on the east shores of Deer Creek, since filled up and now passing 
Eden Park. This was the first art garden and vineyard in the 
Northwest Territory, including what is now Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 
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In 1806, Joel Williams laid claim by “squatter’s rights” to 
the public landing place of the city between Main and Broadway, 
building a board fence around the site and starting to erect a 
brick structure thereon. It was Baum who vigorously protested 
and defended the rights of the city in the courts of the day. 


When the records of the business and commercial develop- 
ments in the first decade of the history of Cincinnati are examined 
closely, it will be found that in a large measure they are the his- 
tory of Baum’s own business life. For a time Baum had a 
partner, probably his brother-in-law, because the Western Spy 
carried this advertisement: “Storekeepers and Printers may be 
supplied with all kinds of paper at the store of Baum & Perry, 
Cincinnati, or at the mills.” 


He enjoyed the confidence of his fellow citizens and was 
elected president of the select council in 1807. He was succeeded 
by Symmes and James Findlay, each serving two years, and then 
Baum was reelected in 1812. At that time the position was 


equivalent to the office of mayor. That same year he was pro- 
posed as a candidate for Congress, but he declined to run because 
of the pressure of civic and personal duties. Rev. Charles F. 
Goss in Cincinnati, the Queen City (Cincinnati, 1912), says: 


From 1802 to 1815 the meetings of the council were held in the private 
residences or in one of the many taverns—Columbia Inn, Yeatman’s, Mc- 
Henry’s, Wingate’s, and the “Green Tree.” There was plenty of business 
to be attended to by the men upon whose shoulders rested the responsibility 
of bringing order out of the confusion of the loose-ended life of the little 
village, and they and their successors wrestled bravely with their problems. - 
There is a primitive note in reading the accounts of their meetings, pro- 
ceedings, and enactments, and the little world of that distant day rises 
before us in vivid and life-like reality as we hear the vigorous discussion 
of those serious-minded men over questions whose solutions resulted in 
the ordinances (of not so small importance as they seem to us in our 
large world) : 


To prevent swine from running at large on the streets. 

To compell citizens to remove logs and other obstacles from the roads. 
x To authorize them to plant Lombard poplars or black locusts in front 

ot lots. 

To establish a market and see that the goods were sold at full weight. 

To tax any theatrical or puppet show. 

To prevent chickens from trespassing. 

To compell doctors to fill out certificates. 
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In 1810, when the city had grown to 2540 inhabitants, Baum 
built the first iron foundry in the West, and also the first sugar 
refinery in the city, situated in a large brick building north of 
Third Street, between Ludlow and Broadway, equipped with 
the best machinery of the times. Statements in various sources 
indicate that this factory refined from 180,000 to 200,000 pounds 
of sugar annually, a quantity no doubt sufficient for all of the 
settlements in this territory. 

One of the early preachers of the village was Jacob Gulich, 
who, born in Hamburg, arrived in Baltimore in 1807, becoming 
a foreman in a sugar refinery. On a visit to Baltimore, Baum 
employed him to come to his refinery in Cincinnati, where he 
was of considerable value. After his arrival in Cincinnati, the 
local church of the United Brethren in Christ lost the German 
minister, Dreher, and Gulich was inducted into the position about 
1819. At that time the congregation was not only poor, but also 
very mixed in character, having representatives from all the 
principalities and states, which then made up what is now a united 
Germany. There were members of the most widely divergent 
views and Gulich worked with little success to combine the dis- 
cordant elements. At that time there were seventy or eighty 
members, among them several Catholics. From the beginning, 
the congregation was disruptea by unholy quarrels between those 
from the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, and those who were not 
“Schwaben.” The quarrels reached a crisis concerning the pro- 
ject of building a new church. One beautiful Sunday, the ruction 
attained such intensity that the floor broke under the energetic 
manifestation, and the wrangling pioneer fathers and mothers 
found themselves in the cellar. Soon thereafter Gulich resigned 
and in 1820, was succeeded by Rev. Ludwig Heinrich Meier, 
under whose regime the first German church was built on Third 
Street between Broadway and Ludlow Streets. 


Since Baum was reckoned the richest and one of the most 
respected men in town, it must be clear that he was a source 
of great aid to the German element of the city. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia he sought good German workmen to 
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whom he gave employment in his various industrial enterprises, 
diverting the stream of German immigration to the West. Many 
of the established German families of Cincinnati may recognize 
the fact that it was through the initiative of Baum that their 
ancestors settled there. Among these may be included Oehler, 
Kahn, Hoeffer, Link, Voegle, Boebinger, Mundhenk, Vogt, 
Knoop, Faubler, Gruner, and Bieninger. 

The Germans have ever been fond of expressing themselves 
in song, and Baum was president of the first “Gesangverein” in 
Cincinnati. He was also one of the founders, in 1818, of the 
Cincinnati Literary Society which still exists, and of the Apol- 
lonian Society as well. This society met at the homes of Ruetter 
and Ott, who on Baum’s estate at Deer Creek established a park, 
the Apollonian Gardens, which was at that time the chief resort 
of the pleasure seeking population of the “Queen of the West.” 
This society had as its interest vocal and instrumental music. In 
this he cooperated with his brother-in-law, Burnet, and the phy- 
sicians, Daniel Drake, Sellmann, and Busch, in their efforts to 
give Cincinnati a start in matters of art and literature. 

In 1813, with the cooperation of Burnet, he participated in 
the founding of the Lancastrian School in order to give the more 
needy classes of Cincinnati education free of cost. By the Lan- 
castrian system of instruction, pupils in each class were pro- 
moted to the position of monitor on the ground of good scholar- 
ship and conduct. Thus a single teacher acting as general super- 
visor might control and instruct five hundred students, saving 
great expense. Baum was for many years on the Board of 
Directors, and was the first vice-president. From this school 
developed Cincinnati College, chartered at the legislative session 
of 1818-1819, and granted full university powers with the excep- 
tion that no sectarian doctrines should be taught. Its funds were 
furnished in large part by private means. A building was soon 
erected and the institution began operating as a regular college. 
Many persons were graduated who became prominent, but for 
some cause, not clearly known, the school languished. In 1885 
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to 1886, however, the college was revived under the presidency 
of William H. McGuffey. 


Being interested in institutions of instruction, Baum helped 
to found the Western Museum in 1817. Frederick Gerstaecker, 
whose book, The Wanderings and Fortunes of a Number of 
German Immigrants, translated by David Black, and printed in 
Cincinnati, 1856, says the Museum of Natural History contained 
cupboards full of stuffed birds and hideous beasts, also mammoth’s bones, 
Indian weapons; a cuirass picked up after the Battle of Waterloo, a piece 
of a steam boiler that had burst; snakes in spirits of wine, a horrible 
roomful of relics of criminals; knives and axes with which deeds of mur- 
der had been done; wax figures, also a kind of machine, put together with 
iron and brass wheels: It is true it was immovable, but below it was a 
label pasted on it, whereon, “Perpetuum mobile” was written. 

Baum was one of the original stimulators and founders of 
the first public library in the West. Leonard in his Greater Cin- 
cinnati and Its People states that the first public library to be 
established in the Northwest Territory was established in 1802. 
It was on February 13 of that year that a meeting was held at 
Yeatman’s Tavern to discuss the need of establishing such an 
institution, and a committee, consisting of Louis Kerr, Burnet 
and Baum, was appointed. 

Besides being one of the founders of the First German 
Protestant Church in 1817, Baum donated large sums for the 
building of the Second Presbyterian Church. The first church 
edifice for the Presbyterian denomination was built in 1792. This 
was a plain frame, about thirty by forty feet, roofed and weather- 
boarded with clapboards, but neither lathed, plastered, nor ceiled. 
The floor was of board plank, laid loosely upon sleepers. The 
seats were formed by rolling in a number of logs, placed at 
suitable distances, covered with boards, and whipsawed at proper 
spaces for seats. The congregation was required to attend with 
rifles under penalty of a seventy-five cent fine, which was actually 
inflicted on John S. Wallace, once auditor of Hamilton County, 
“who had left his rifle at home through forgetfulness.” On the 
eleventh of June, 1794, a subscription was circulated for the 
purpose of finishing the church, paling the dooryard and fencing 
in the burying ground. Among those who contributed and signed 
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this subscription list were David Ziegler and Baum. Then in 
1818, a new building was erected on the east side of Walnut and 
a little above Fifth Street. This was the historic “Second 
Church” in the organization of which Burnet, Baum, John H. 
Grosbeck, Nathaniel Wright, and Henry Starr were prominent. 

Baum continued his successful business enterprises, estab- 
lishing in addition the first woolen factory, the first steam flour 
mill (located at the foot of Broadway) and other industries so 
much needed by the people. Through these enterprises, many 
people found work and profit who otherwise would have found 
the struggle for existence much harder. When Baum could not 
find enough good and skilled workmen in the new country, he 
would enlist in Baltimore and Philadelphia newly arrived Ger- 
man immigrants. Among these immigrants in the East, he se- 
cured a number of redemptioners whom he in no wise treated 
as slaves, but as friends, and, after release from their obligations, 
they retained for their former master an attachment and friend- 
ship. 

Baum was president of the company that selected and bought 
at the Land Office in Wooster in 1817, the lands on which Fre- 
mont, Maumee City, and Toledo, are now located. With the 
Piatt heirs, he was land owner and projector of the city of 
Toledo, known in 1817 as Port Lawrence, which he recognized 
as the terminus of the line of communication from Cincinnati 
through the Miami district to the lakes. It is claimed that he 
made the first proposition to connect the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie by means of a canal between the cities of Cincinnati and 
Toledo. 

In 1819, he was interested, together with his brother-in-law, 
Burnet, Drake, and others, in the formation of the Cincinnati 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Domestic Economy. This being about the time of the panic, they 
declared that they would not purchase nor suffer to be used by 
their families any imported liquors, fruits, nuts, preserves, or 
goods of any kind unless they should be required in case of sick- 
ness, giving preference to articles which are of the growth and 
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manufacture of the country. They also were convinced that the 
practice prevailing of wearing suits of black as testimony of 
respect for the memory of the deceased was altogether useless, 
improper, and attended with heavy expense. They further agreed 
not to purchase any articles either of food or dress at prices that 
are considered extravagant or that the citizens cannot afford to 
pay. They believed that the prosperity of the country depended 
in a great degree on a general and faithful observance of the 
above declarations and, therefore, promised to adhere to them, 
recommending that others do likewise. 

In 1818 Baum was one of the projectors and stockholders in 
a canal company for a canal around the Falls of the Ohio at 
Louisville. The Jefferson, Ohio, Canal Company was created 
by an act of the Kentucky Legislature and Bechtle, representing 
the interests of Baum, together with Burnet and other prominent 
Cincinnatiaus, was elected one of the directors. 

Edward D. Mansfield, in Memoirs of the Life and Services 
of Daniel Drake, M. D. (Cincinnati, 1855), referring to the panic 
years of 1819 to 1822, at which time the richest men of Cin- 
cinnati, who had been interested in the Miami Exporting Com- 
pany, lost their wealth, says of Baum, “For thirty years he was 
active in mercantile affairs, during the entire time enjoying the 
reputation of honesty and efficiency.” 

In Cincinnati, the Queen City, Goss describes the panic 
vividly : 

The story of that financial panic in the early twenties of the last 
century can depress the mind of the reader even at this far-off day, for 
it fell like a pall over the bright prospects of the growing city and faded 
the fortunes of its noblest and most unselfish citizens. The story of the 
panic possesses not only a dramatic interest, but an educational value. It 
is an impressive experience to read of a delusion as mad as our own in 
the brains of shrewd old merchants of one hundred years ago, and we 
need to be taught that most difficult of lessons, that in all speculative 
periods there is an universal madness. 

In accordance with plans involved in the establishment of a National 
Bank, two branches had been opened in Ohio; one at Chillicothe, and the 
other at Cincinnati. By the arrangement between the Federal and branch 
banks, the latter had sent to the former, as cash, a vast amount of what 
proved to be depreciated paper, and when it became evident that this was 


not a dependable asset, about $900,000 of this “trash,” as Judge Burnet 
called it, was sent to Cincinnati to be collected from the various banks 
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that had issued it. This sudden cashing up, and the violent manner in 
which it was carried into effect, proved fatal. The wealth of the leading 
men of the city consisted largely in real estate which, under the circum- 
stances, could be neither quickly nor advantageously sold. When, there- 
fore, they were pushed for the hard cash with which to redeem their notes, 
a terrible panic followed. 

When the crash came, the citizens involved in the wild speculation 
which had preceeded it, began to scatter like rats from a sinking ship. 
Sheriff Heckwilder complains that, “his friends had taken a sudden notion 
to travel at the very time he most wanted them.” It soon became im- 
possible to get money anywhere. Building was entirely stopped. All busi- 
ness was brought to a sudden end. The mechanics, lately so blithe and 
cheerful, had gone in different directions to search for work at any price 
to keep themselves, and families from starving. Public meetings were 
held to consider what must be done. At one of these, Mr. Blake, an attor- 
ney, had expressed a fear that “our wives and children would starve!” 
Mr. Gazley, the next speaker (also an attorney) humorously replied: “Well, 
if Blake is afraid our families will starve, I have but one child and don’t 
fear it will starve. Brother Blake has none, and it won't starve.” The 
disaster was wide spread, and so terrible was the suffering of the people, 
that public demonstrations were not infrequent. 


Baum’s home was always open to his friends, and his hos- 
pitality generous. All intellectually great men were especially 
welcomed. Julius Ferdinand von Salis, cousin of the great Ger- 
man lyric poet, Count Johann von Salis, lived with Baum about 
the year 1817. He had traveled through the Orient, and says 
Emil Klauprecht, “wrote here, in the retirement of this western 
market town, his experiences and impressions of the cradle of 
mankind, for a German publisher, when, in the year 1819, death 
took the pen out of his hand.” 

Another reference to Baum’s hospitality is the following 
sentence: “And still another, a Mr. Gaston, gave a gorgeous 
exhibition of fireworks on Martin Baum’s lot at the corner of 
Broadway and Fourth, at which time, also, there was an ascen- 
sion of a balloon eighty feet in circumference!” 

About 1820, when the population of Cincinnati had increased 
to 9602 inhabitants, Baum started to build a large house on the 
east side of Pike Street. The house is an excellent example of 
American architecture of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Writers have dated the house variously from 1815 to 1825. 
In the Cincinnati directory for 1819 Baum is listed as living at 
the corner of Pike and Congress Streets, and in the next direc- 
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tory appearing in 1825 he is recorded as living at the corner of 
Pike and Symmes, the present location of the Taft Museum. 
Tradition exists in Cincinnati that the house was built by the 
architect of the White House. 


It is probable that Baum lived in this beautiful home only 
a short time, as a large part of his fortune was swept away in 
the depression. There is on record the following letter: 


Cincinnati, August 23, 1820. 
Mr. Baum. 
Sm: 

I will assume for you at bank $62,000 for the following property, 
to wit, Front and Sycamore Streets property, Market and Broadway Streets 
property, New House and materials with the nine acres on which it stands, 
with Deer Creek and Hill property. ... And will close the thing with you 
tomorrow and relieve you from all your bank debts to that amt. If 
any person will make you a better offer, close with them without calling 
to consult me. 

Respectfully your friend, 
(Signed) W. Lytie? 


In 1826 the house was deeded to the United States Bank in 
payment of bank debts, and in 1829, was purchased by Nicholas 
Longworth, who lived there until his death in 1863. His son, 
Joseph, lived in the house until 1869, when it was sold to David 
Sinton. More recent residents of Cincinnati remember the place 
as the home of Charles P. Taft, the son-in-law of David Sinton. 


Pitts Burke describes the house as: 


Later colonial, or rather of a transition period, from the square house 
without the door porch to the pseudo-classic, when the facade was in evo- 
lution, before the stucco Greek temple was used to mark an ordinary two 
storied dwelling, square windows, balconies, and all. That is, between the 
rare T. D. Carneal house in Ludlow and the Williamson house in Third 
Street. The special changes are readily noted. The main portion, or 
center, has grown half a story, lighted by two oval openings on each side 
of the facade, and the roof has lost some of its pitch. It has pushed out 
two long, low wings on the front line, usually to be found reaching to 
the rear. Then the whole house has risen from the ground somewhat, 
disclosing windows. The cellar has become a basement. The approach 
has widened by the force of the door porch, which is led up to by nine 
stone steps. Two wooden columns, close together on each side of the 
corners, support the pediment which crowns the portico. The door, where 
the character of the house is so strongly told, has suffered a base altera- 
tion and no longer hold the half-wheeled transomes that once must have 


*¥From a copy in the Cincinnati Public Library. 
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been the greatest ornament of the house. This change belongs to a late 
period. Otherwise, in the main, the house is intact. The length of the 
body, with the two fine arms it stretches out, is one hundred twenty feet, 
and height in good proportion. The building is made of wood, put on 
smooth and painted white. The pose and dignity are its best feature and 
effect. An air hangs about the broad foundation and wide halls of rest 
and recreation and beauty of fitness. 


Mansfield tells of a party given at Baum’s house on Pike 
Street one summer afternoon in 1825, the only one he gave there. 
Another party that he attended in the same house was a very 
large one given a few years later by Longworth. At that time, 
he says, there was not in Cincinnati the means to make a party 
as rich and ornamental as at present. 


Even oysters were not seen at a party until 1827. Nor could the 
beautiful array of cut flowers be exhibited then as they are now. There 
was an excess of good things to eat and drink and with them a large 
share of good humor and good conversation. There was no distinction 
of old and young, fashionable or unfashionable, married or unmarried; 
but while the party like a family was mixed in different proportions, it 
was always composed of the well-to-do, the respectable and the intellectual 
The distinctive marks of pioneer hospitality had not yet wholly departed. 
The frank manners, the warm reception, the bon ami, and the recognition 
of the pioneer favorites had not yet gone. 

I remember one party, which was a fair type of aatties in general at 
this time. It was at the house of Col. C., on Third Street, near Main 
Street, where many good families then lived, and a large square house, 
the best rooms of which were on the second floor, and the whole suite 
were thrown open for the reception and supper rooms. Col. C. had been 
rather profuse in his invitations. I think there were more than two hun- 
dred persons present, and the house crowded. In the front room the ladies 
and gentlemen were engaged in conversation, as usual, and the gentlemen 
paying no more attention to young than to old ladies, but mingling in 
general conversation, and all making themselves agreeable. There was no 
regular set supper-table. But, as was customary at that day, there were 
in the back rooms tables for gentlemen, covered with the most solid dishes 
of meat and game, while the waiters carried to the ladies the best of cakes 
and confections, with whatever else they desired. With them remained 
the young gentlemen, who had then even more gallantry than they have 
now in commending themselves to the graces of the ladies. But with the 
old, sedate, and unfashionable gentlemen the back room was the charm. 
There stood the tables, with ham and beef, and venison, turkey, and quails, 
with bottles of brandy and wine, and there were cards for those who wanted 
to kill time. Nevertheless, in those rooms were many a charming woman 
and many an intellectual man. 


Cincinnati in the ’30’s, as stated in Memento of Ancestors 
and Ancestral Homes, written by Margaret Rives King, “was 
a much more marked city than now, then deservedly bearing the 
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name of “Queen City of the West.” No other city, however, 
claimed a rivalship. Chicago was but an insignificant settlement 
for far-seeing speculators, commercially, in those ante-railroad 
days, whereas Cincinnati was an important outlet, situated on a 
great water thorough-fare, commanding a western and southern 
trade which now is borne away in many directions. 


The social culture of Cincinnati at that time was remarkable; a tone 
of intellect and taste prevailed which gave good character to the place 
as a center of intellect and art. 

On the east side of Gilbert Avenue, now Eden Park, were the fine 
vineyards of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, the source from which flowed the 
noted catawba wine, once Cincinnati’s Pride. 

The elder Longworth interested himself in the beautiful 
Apollonian Garden, which occupied ground between Third Street 
and the river, and from Pike Street to the valley, taking in 
Deer Creek. Thus the elder Longworth was able to enjoy keenly 
what had been started by the worthy Baum. The same house, of 
ample size and beautiful arrangement stands, but the grounds, 
though still large and well kept, are not what once they were 
when the gardens and green-houses spread out over the entire 
square. 


Notwithstanding the reverses that seem to follow even the 
shrewdest after the age of sixty, Baum recovered from his re- 
verses and lived nine years longer to foster the commerce of the 
West, though he was not able to support great and daring enter- 
prises with a capital as large as formerly. In his later years, his 
initiative did not fail him. In 1825, with Major William Oliver, 
he established the first steam mill. Also with Oliver, he con- 
ducted, until his death, an extended wholesale flour business. One 
of his last undertakings on a large scale was the establishment in 
1829 of a cotton trade with Liverpool. What Burnet was to the 
legal profession and Drake to that of medicine, Baum was to the 
business of the community in the early days of Cincinnati’s de- 
velopment. 

The census of 1930, the year before Baum’s death, showed 
the population of Cincinnati had increased to 24,831 and, as the 
German-American historian, Klauprecht, stated, “The enterprising 
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Baum was at the head of those citizens whose patriotic and general 
activities made possible the spectacular growth of Cincinnati”’— 
and this was really the case. Baum died in Cincinnati, December 
14, 1831, during an epidemic of influenza which carried off a 
number of citizens, having, according to Mansfield, saved from 
the despised and weed covered Deer Creek Valley enough for a 
handsome estate. He left a widow and six children, four sons 
and two daughters. One of the latter was Mrs. Mary E. Ewing, 
widow of Alexander H. Ewing, and the other was Mrs. Eleanor 
Hartshorn, widow of Charles Hartshorn. 

He was first buried, like Ziegler, in what is now Washington 
Park at Twelfth and Race Streets. His remains now rest in 
beautiful Spring Grove Cemetery, marked by a large granite 
monument which was designed and erected by James B. Batter- 
son. The monument of the Baum family is one of the most con- 
spicuous in the cemetery, attracting attention by its height, which 
is thirty feet, the base being five feet square. The material of 
which it is formed, being the Quincy granite of New England, 
carries the idea of strength and durability, and its severe sim- 
plicity, makes it peculiarly suitable to perpetuate the memory of 
that worthy pioneer. 

From Mansfield’s Personal Memoirs, published in Cincinnati 
in 1879, containing sketches of many noted people of 1803 to 
1843, is taken this short personal description of Baum as fol- 
lows: “He was dark and swarthy in complection; but of pleasant 
countenance.” Likewise Ziegler used to speak of Burnet and 
Baum as his “two black brothers.” 

Closely connected with the life of Baum, is the story of 
Whitehall Farm just outside of Yellow Springs, Greene County. 
A pamphlet by Mrs. S. V. Cox, in the Library of Antioch Col- 
lege, relates that Baum, General Benjamin Whiteman and Lewis 
Davis, at one time owned the tract containing the site of the 
present village of Yellow Springs, the Bryan State Farm of 
today, and many of the small farms adjoining these tracts. 


Whitehall is of brick, modeled after the White House, at 
Washington. It contains twelve rooms, each twenty by twenty 
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feet, and each having a fireplace and mantel. The big parlor has 
a marble mantel piece, and in all other rooms the mantel pieces 
are of walnut, as is all the woodwork in the house. The hall, 
twelve by twenty feet, from which open several doorways, con- 
tains a beautiful stairway. 

Through all of his business deals in Miami township, Greene 
County, Baum seemed to be rounding out two estates, a large one 
for his son, David Chambers, and a smaller one for his daughter, 
Mary E. Ewing and her family. At his death, a tract of eighteen 
hundred acres, known as Whitehall, became the property of his 
son, a typical “youngblood” of the time, a weak and dissipated 
youth, having occasional need for recuperation. Perhaps the 
father hoped that here his son would carve a home and a character 
at the same time. 

After a period of dissipation, young Baum became seriously 
ill, and Miss Amanda Sroufe, a waitress at a hotel cared for 
him until his complete recovery. Like many of the romances 
of the period, Baum married her after first sending her to school 
for a few terms. Imagine the horror of members of the sophisti- 
cated Baum family, host to visiting celebrities in Cincinnati, when 
the son brought his bride, a slip of a country girl, a waitress, 
to call on them. Young Baum declining to give up his bride, 
took her back to Yellow Springs, where following in the foot- 
steps of his pioneer father, he undertook the operation of a small 
store. 

At the early death of David Chambers Baum, young Aaron 
Harlan, then practicing law in Xenia, defended the widow’s title 
to the land, and nine years later, when the case was decided, 
married her. 

The life of Martin Baum illustrates the oath taken by the 
Athenian youths centuries ago: 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; 
we will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite a like 
respect and reverence in those above us who are prone to annul or to set 
them at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of 
civic duty; thus, in all these ways, we will transmit this city not only not 
less, but greater, better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 


SEVEN PREHISTORIC SITES IN NORTHERN OHIO 


By Emerson F. GREENMAN 


Description of the Sites. 


In the summer of 1929, during excavation of the Reeve vil- 
lage site near Willoughby,’ other sites were located, mapped and 
examined. Some were found by the use of William C. Mills’ 
Archaeological Atlas of Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, 1914), while 
others have not been mentioned heretofore in archaeological lit- 
erature. Four of these sites are on the tops of hills, and the oc- 
cupied areas of two of these are fortified by transverse walls with 
outer ditches. One is a double-walled circular inclosure and 
another, near Lorain, is a large semi-circular inclosure at the 
edge of the bluff of Black River. The seventh site, near Paines- 
ville, at the top of a bluff of Grand River, is uninclosed. 

Only one of these sites has been totally destroyed, and no 
excavations were made. This was an oval earthwork with ac- 
companying ditch, outlining the top of a hill on the edge of the 
city of Conneaut, Ashtabula County. This inclosure was first de- 
scribed in Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (Cincin- 
nati, 1848), by Ephraim George Squier and Edwin Hamilton 
Davis, on page 38. The soil of this hilltop is light and sandy, 
and no evidences of occupation were observed at the surface. At 
present this hilltop is the site of a vineyard. 

The names given herein to these seven sites are taken either 
from the name of the nearest town, or from that of the family 
owning the site. The field staff was made up of the writer, 

a Emerson F. Greenman, “Excavation of the Reeve Village Site, Lake County, 
Ohio,”” in Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus, Ohio, 
1887-), XLIV (1985), 3-64. 
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Narrow path forming the entrance to Mad- 

ison prehistoric fort, Lake County. The path 

is three feet wide and on the top of a ridge 

ninety feet high, the steep sides of which 

slope down to Grand River on one side, and 
Mill Creek on the other. 
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Robert Goslin, field assistant, and Richard Morgan, Warren Ste- 
vens and William Rygg. 

Boice Fort. One of the most interesting prehistoric in- 
closures in Ohio is in Wayne township, Ashtabula County, on the 
west bank of Pymatuning River. It is in the form of a circular 
earthwork encircled by a horseshoe-shaped wall with an outer 


BoicE Fort 
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Fig. 1. 


ditch. This earthwork is at present about two hundred feet from 
the bank of the Pymatuning, but it is possible that the two arms 
of the outer earthwork extended farther toward the river-bank, 
to be cut off by a mill race as shown in Figure 1. The north and 
south diameter, measured from the crests of the outer walls, is 
294 feet. Both walls vary from ten to fifteen feet in width, and 
the outer wall over most of its length is about a foot higher than 
the inner. A ditch borders the outside of the inner circle only 
on the east, at the open end of the “horseshoe.” Where the ix- 
ner circle is paralleled by the outer wall the two embankments are 
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separated only by a shallow trough three or four feet wide, the 
bottom of which is about a foot above the general level of the 
ground. There were various depressions in both walls, and one 
or more may originally have been gateways, but which ones were 
actually so used cannot now be determined. This inclosure lies 
on a flat elevation the surface of which is from fifteen to twenty 
feet above the level of a swamp of some seventy acres. 

Signs of occupation, as revealed by excavation lasting one 
week, were rather sparse. Black soil, intermixed with ashes and 
animal bones, covered the entire interior of the inclosure to a 
depth varying from six inches to a foot. Artifacts were found 
in this soil, and in irregular pits from one to three feet in depth 
which contained no observable strata. 

A trench through both walls on the east side brought to light 
in the outer wall two vertical pointed areas of dark soil which 
were taken to be the remains of posts forming part of a log 
stockade. The tops of these post-molds began two feet beneath 
the surface of the wall, one extending downward two feet, and 
the other a foot and a half. The posts indicated by these molds 
were about seven inches in diameter, and over most of their 
length were not more than two inches apart, providing they were 
in erect positions. 

No flint projectile points were found on this site, and arti- 
facts of all types were scarce, indicating a rather limited occupa- 
tion. Halves of five bird-bone beads and two entire specimens 
range in length from two to three and one-half centimeters. Three. 
are shown in Figure 2, A. The one at the left has nine notches. 
Five deer antler-tips show use, probably as flint-chipping tools as 
the tips are blunt or polished, and the bases are not perforated. 
One is shown in Figure 2, B. C is another type of flint-chipping 
tool with both ends missing. Only one entire bone awl is repre- 
sented in this collection. It is a section of the leg-bone of a deer, 
and is split longitudinally (Figure 2, D.). E and F have polished 
surfaces, but the points are missing. Three other pieces of bone 
show various signs of use. One has a polished surface, another 
is part of the leg-bone of a bird which has been cut squarely off 
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Fig. 2. 


Bone artifacts from Boice Fort. The scale shows 15 centimeters and six 
inches. 
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Fig. 3. 
Potsherds from Boice Fort, 4-C. Painesville Site, D. White Fort, E, F. 
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at one end, and the third has a narrow incised line near one end. 
G is the tip of a chisel, or perhaps a flint-chipping tool, of antler. 
In Figure 10, G is a sandstone discoidal which was found in a 
field about 500 feet to the north of the inclosure, on the surface. 
It may not belong to Boice Fort. 

In the thirty-six potsherds found at least three separate ves- 
sels are represented. In Figure 3, A is a section of the rim of a 
shell-tempered pot with notches or narrow scallops in the lip, each 
scallop having three grooves parallel to the sides of the pot (Fig- 
ure 7, O; cross-section, Figure 7, A.). Nine sherds, including this 
rim-fragment, apparently belong to the same pot. The sherd 
illustrated is 9mm. thick, and the thinnest of the remainder is 
4mm. The paste is nearly black on the outer surface and light 
brown on the inner. The chief feature of this vessel is the por- 
ousness of the paste. There are cavities of various shapes and 
sizes up to 4mm. in diameter on both surfaces, and they show up 
also in the broken edges. The tempering is fine and evenly dis- 
tributed. The outer surface is roughened by the vertical marks 
of a cord-wrapped paddle, the impressions extending to the edge 
of the lip. 

Another vessel, grit-tempered, is represented by two sherds. 
Figure 3, B, is a portion of the rim. The lip has a low scallop 
with five notches extending a short distance down the inner sur- 
face at the scallop. On the outer surface similar notches extend 
down the same distance on each side of the scallop. The outer 
surface of these sherds bear irregular paddle marks. The cross- 
section of the illustrated rim-sherd is shown as B in Figure 7. 

The third vessel is also grit-tempered, and is represented by 
six body-sherds. The paste is light brown throughout, and on 
both surfaces. No sherd is more than 4.5mm. thick, and the outer 
surfaces are roughened by shallow paddle marks, in lines about 
2mm. wide, roughly parallel. The remaining sherds are grit-tem- 
pered. 

One grit-tempered body sherd (Figure 3, C.) has lightly in- 
cised horizontal lines above a row of punctate marks, and a diag- 
onal paddle mark. 
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Madison Fort. In Lake County a prehistoric hilltop forti- 
fication of an unusual type was discovered about four miles south 
of the village of Madison. It is admirably situated between Grand 
River and Mill Creek, and is approached by walking along a ridge 
separating these two streams where they come to within about 200 
feet of one another (Figure 4.). The top of this ridge is ninety 
feet above the water-level of the streams, and the path is but 
three feet in width (See illustration facing page 220). 


About 150 feet to the north of the narrowest part of this 
ridge is the southernmost of the three transverse walls. Probably 
the remains of stockades with earth piled at the bases of the ver- 
tical logs, these walls average three feet in height above the gen- 
eral level, and a ditch borders each one on the north. Presumably 
the area, less than an acre in extent, lying between the narrow 
part of the ridge and the northernmost wall, was the part occu- 
pied, and it was here that the only artifact, a small fragment of 
undecorated grit-tempered pottery, was found a few inches below 
the surface. The soil is light in color and scarcely a foot thick, 
with the top of the limestone directly beneath. 

The walls are from fifty to eighty feet long, and the meas- 
urement from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the wall is 
not more than five feet in any instance. Three depressions at the 
same point in each wall, corresponding to intermissions of the 
ditch, provide a level passage from the inner to the outer wall 
(Figure 5.). 

Painesville Site. Inquiries near Painesville brought out the 
existence of a site about four miles east of that city, on the north 
bank of Grand River, where the bluff is nearly perpendicular and 
about a hundred feet high. In the work of a forenoon a large 
section of a vessel and one bone bead were found. Reports of a 
recent fill raised the suspicion that these objects had been brought 
to the site from elsewhere. No other signs of aboriginal occupa- 
tion were found. 

The sherd (Figure 3, D.) is that of a vessel eight or ten 
inches in diameter at the top. It is shell-tempered, and the paste 
is finely-textured. One broken edge shows a laminated structure 
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with outer and inner layers of light brown from 2 to 3mm. thick, 
and a central layer of black from 3 to 5mm. thick. The fragments 
of ground shell are not of uniform thickness. This sherd is a 
portion of the rim which has a wide, low scallop. There are cir- 
cular depressions in the lip from 4 to 6mm. in diameter and from 
3 to 5mm. apart. The outer surface, which is dark brown, bears 
the vertical marks of a cord-wrapped paddle, from the lip down- 
ward. At the shoulder this paddle mark has been smoothed over 
in several horizontal uneven streaks. In cross-section (Figure 
7, C.) the thickest point is at the shoulder, where this measure- 
ment is Iomm. 

The bone bead (Figure 14, F.) was found eighteen inches 
from the sherd, and is of a type not found on any of the other 
sites herein described. 

Burrill Fort. This fortified promontory is in Sheffield town- 
ship, Lorain County, on French Creek one-quarter of a mile from 
its entry into Black River. It is described by Squier and Davis 
in Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley on page 39. The 
promontory (Figure 9.) is 348 feet long and 123 feet wide, and 
projects into the valley flat of French Creek where the stream 
divides into two branches. The surface is level, and about forty- 
seven feet above the beds of the two branches, which are about 
twelve feet wide. Two walls with outer ditches traverse the neck 
of the promontory on the southeast. They are 128 feet long, 
and the distance from the inner edge of the outer wall to the - 
edge of the ditch adjoining the inner wall is thirty-seven feet. 
There are several depressions in each wall, but none was definite 
enough to be described as a gateway. The walls are eighteen feet 
wide and from one and one-half to two feet in height. 

Signs of occupation were not profuse. Excavations lasting 
a week disclosed several depressions in the surface, irregular in 
outline and from two to three feet in depth. These were filled 
with dark gray soil which contained artifacts of various types, 
animal bones, and a small amount of charcoal and ashes. No 
strata were observed. 


A wall and its gateway, Madison Fort. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


East bluff of Mill Creek at the approach to Madison 
Fort. 
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Points and scrapers from Burrill Fort are shown in Figure 
10, A-D. The triangular unnotched points are indicated as A. 
The two at the left are 7 and 8mm. thick, while the other two are 
thinner. The specimen at the extreme left seems to have been 
intended for use as a scraper rather than as a projectile point, 
with its greater thickness and rounded base. All of the specimens 
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Fig. 7. 
Cross-sections of rim sherds. Outer surfaces of vessels to left. A-B, Boice 
Fort. C, Painesville Site. D-N, Burrill Fort. O, grooved scallops on a 
sherd from Boice Fort. P, Q, cross-sections of scrapers, various sites. 
R-T, cross-sections of celts, Burrill Fort. 


indicated as B are of black flint, with the exception of the one at 
the right end, which is nearly white. The notched forms, C, are 
dark gray or black, and the two scrapers, D, are black and gray. 
The scraper at the left is the “keeled” type, with longitudinal 
cross-sections as in Figure 7, P. The other is possibly a broken 
projectile point which has been reworked. There are also six 
fragments indicating one leaf-shaped form, two stemmed forms, 
two long points the bases of which are missing, and a flint “blank,” 
roughly rectangular in outline. 

Three celts, and the fragments of what appear to have been 
two others, are shown in Figure 11, A-E. C and D have the cross- 
sections R and S respectively, in Figure 7, and B has the cross- 
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section T. The latter is fine-grained sandstone, and the surfaces 
are quite smooth. Only the surfaces of C are polished near the 
cutting edge. The cross-section of E is rather irregular, but the 
face opposite that shown tends to flatness. The only hammer- 
stone found on this site appears at first sight to be a thick pestle, 
but the base is cupped, and faces and sides each have a roundish 
pecked area an inch and a half across. The material is sandstone. 


Fig. 8. 
Cross-sections of rim sherds, National Tube Company site. Outer surfaces 
of vessels to left. 


In Figure 10, E is a fragment of a gorget of blueish slate 
exhibiting part of a countersunk hole. The original thickness 
cannot be determined, as the face opposite that shown is missing. 
F is reddish brown ferrous carbonate, 6mm. thick. Both faces 
are covered with fine lines or scratches at various angles to one — 
another. The remaining stone objects from this site consist of a 
granite hammerstone with oval outline, and a fragment, also 
granite, which is apparently the bluntly-pointed end of a celt with 
a round cross-section. 

The only bone awl found is shown in Figure 14, A. It is 
7.7cm. long, and the blunt end is notched. 

Representative potsherds from Burrill Fort are shown in 
Figure 12, A-I. Only a single rim-sherd (A.) is shell-tempered. 
The paste is gray, and the fragments of shell are of various sizes 
up to 4mm. across. The cross-section is D, Figure 7. B and C 
in Figure 12 are grit-tempered, with dark brown paste, and cross- 
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sections are as in Figure 7, E and F, respectively. The cross- 
sections of eight plain rim-sherds, all grit-tempered, are shown 
in Figure 7, G-N. All but K have paddle marks on the outer 
surface. The paste of these sherds is from light to dark brown. 

Four body sherds show decoration (Figure 12, D-G.). There 
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are incised lines on D and E, and the latter also has a row of 
punctate marks. The parallel lines on F appear to have been 
pressed in rather than incised. They may constitute a paddle 
mark rather than a design. The punctate row in G borders a 
series of rouletted rows. 

In addition to these decorated sherds there are 166 body 
sherds, undecorated, and all grit-tempered. The paste is coarse, 
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and nearly black, to light reddish brown or gray. The tempering 
material is coarse and unevenly distributed. These sherds range 
in thickness from 5 to 14mm. Thirty-one are over 9mm. thick. 
Inner surfaces are relatively smooth except for the protrusion of 
particles of tempering material, which is mainly quartz. The 
outer surfaces are mainly paddle-marked, deep in many cases 
(Figure 12, H.) and in parallel lines, or sometimes in lines 
crossing one another at angles (Figure 12, I.). On one sherd 
the paddle marks cross to form a diamond-shaped pattern, and 
a few show impression with a cord-wrapped paddle. One sherd 
has a countersunk hole in the edge. 

National Tube Company Site. Three-quarters of a mile west 
of Burrill Fort is an uninclosed village site on a hill the level top 
of which is thirty-five feet above the level of the water in Black 
River, in Sheffield township, on land belonging to the National 
Tube Company. This hill, formerly separated from the mainland 
by a swamp which probably was an old channel of Black River, 
is now an island formed by the dredging of this swamp. 

The area of occupation was confined to the highest part of 
this artificially-formed island, and comprises about one acre. The 
bluff is nearly perpendicular on the east and south, and slopes 
gently to the water’s edge on the remaining borders. The soil 
is about a foot thick, with the weathered and broken surface of 
the limestone directly beneath. One day was spent in excavation. 


Projectile points and other flint types are shown in Figure 13, 
A-E. Two scrapers of the “keeled,” or “thumb-nail” type are 
shown as B (longitudinal cross-sections, Figure 7, P.). The three 
leaf-shaped forms to the right in row C are probably scrapers, as 
the longitudinal cross-section is that in Q, Figure 7. The two at 
the right in row D are six and ten millimeters thick, while the 
other three are thin and well made. The three forms E were 
probably used as punches or drills. In addition to the illustrated 
specimens there are seven broken pieces indicating triangular 
unnotched forms only one of which is as thin as five millimeters. 
Another specimen is a “blank” of light-colored chert, rectangular 
in outline, 4cm. long and 14cm. thick. 


] 


Fig. 10. 


A, triangular points, Burrill Fort. 3B, stemmed points, Burrill Fort. C, 

notched points, Burrill Fort. D, scrapers, Burrill Fort. E, slate gorget, 

Burrill Fort. /, a red stone bearing scratches, Burrill Fort. G, a discoidal 
stone, found near Boice Fort. 


Fig. 11. 


Celts and hammerstone, Burill Fort. 
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Of bone artifacts there are but six, the two awls shown in 
Figure 14, B, C, and four bird-bone beads, one of which is shown 
as E, Figure 14. 

Grit-tempered potsherds have a slight majority over those 
tempered with shell. The paste of this series of sherds is quite 
similar to that of the general run of potsherds from the sites that 
have been previously described, with the exception of seven rim- 
sherds representing two pots. Two of these are shown in Figure 
15, A, B. The surfaces of both are of red material, slightly 
gritty, but this red does not show on outer surfaces except where 
there are breaks, as there is a thin coating of black, perhaps re- 
sulting from the stains of use and handling. A has a laminated 
structure, with a central layer of black paste 3 to 4mm. thick 
enclosed in outer layers of the red paste with an average thick- 
ness of 2mm. Both have the cross-section, B, Figure 8. 


The complete range in type of decoration is shown in Figure 
15. A-E and H have the crimped pattern, consisting of depres- 
sions in a ridge of clay added to the rim just below the lip. F is 
without decoration, and has a cross-section as shown in Figure 
8, A. G has a band of lightly-incised horizontal lines and deeper 
vertical punctate lines, with a cross-section as in Figure 8, G. In 
J there is a similar band of parallel lines, slightly deeper. J, 
another body sherd, shows two groups of parallel lines at an 
oblique angle. A and B are grit-tempered, and the rest of the 
sherds in Figure 15 are tempered with shell.2 None of these 
rim-sherds exhibits the paddle mark, but it is found on most of 
the body sherds. Eight rim sherds not illustrated exhibit the same 
features as A and B in Figure 15, and while they do not match 
at the edges, they may belong to one or the other of those two 
vessels. Three have notched lips, and the lips of three others 
are without that feature. The inner surfaces of the remaining 
two are missing, and the paste is gray. The lips are plain. One 
more sherd from this site is grit-tempered, with a cross-section 
as in Figure 8, F. The paste is dark gray, and the outer surface 
is black. 


? Cross-sections of sherds in Fi 


re 15 not already given are as follows: 
B, Figure 8; D, as in C, Figure 8; 


as in E, Figure 8; H, as in D, Figure 8. 
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White Fort. In Elyria township, Lorain County, three or 
four miles south of the two sites just described, there was for- 
merly a large semi-circular earthwork on the farm of Robert 
White. The open side bordered the edge of a perpendicular bluff 
the top of which is seventy-five feet above the water-level of 
Black River. Only about seventy-five feet of the wall, in a wood- 
lot, have been preserved. The remaining portion was in what is 
now a cultivated field, and can be distinguished only as a light 
band of color in the soil. There is a shallow ditch on the west side 
of the portion of the wall in the woodlot. The wall here is from 
one to two feet in height and about ten feet wide. At the 
edge of the bluff, within the area fortified, there is a spring. 

A single day was devoted to excavation, in the wall and in 
the inclosed area. No evidence of occupation was found other 
than artifacts and animal bones. The only flint points found are 
shown in Figure 13, Gand F. G is black, and at the base, which 
is missing, the specimen is 7mm. thick. F is light gray, and of a 
type not found on the other sites herein described. Of bone 
artifacts there are only the split animal-bone awl in Figure 14, 
D, and a small bird-bone bead. Half of a round hammerstone of 
loosely-textured granite, with a pit on one side, was found at a 
depth of six inches near the inner edge of the wall. 

The twelve fragments of pottery, all body sherds, are grit- 
tempered. The paste is from dark to light brown, and tempering 
particles are coarse. In Figure 3, E and F show the only two 
decorated sherds found. The lines on E are slightly waved. The. 
design on F is punctate, possibly by the roulette method. 


Conclusion. 


An examination of the list of traits in the table (page 233.) 
makes it apparent that at least four of these sites, Burrill, Boice, 
Madison, and the uninclosed hilltop site on the property of the 
National Tube Company, are related. With the exception of 
rouletted patterns on potsherds, antler-tip flint-chippers and dis- 
coidal stones, all the artifacts in this list were found on the Reeve 
village site near Willoughby, and this site was tentatively attrib- 
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Fig. 12. 
Potsherds, Burrill Fort. 
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Fig. 13. 


A-E, flint objects from National Tube Company site. F-G, flint objects 
from White Fort. 
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TRAITS 


Painesville 


Bird bone 

Bird bone, notched 

Animal bone 

Bird bone 

Awls Animal bone, split 

Animal bone, notched 

Bone (Figure 2, C.)........ 
Flint-chippers | “Antler tip 

Chisels Antler (Figure 2, G.)...... 
Triangular unnotched 
Leaf-shaped 

Truncated (Figure 13, A.).. 
Notched 


Blanks Rectangular 

Drills Flint (Figure 13, F.)....... 
Scrapers Keeled 

Celts Roughly flaked 

Smooth 


Gorgets 
Scratched stones 


Hammerstones 
Discoidal stones| Central perforation 

Crimped pattern 

Incised lines, horizontal 
Incised lines, diagonal 
Rouletted pattern 

Grooves in scallops (Fig. 8, A.).... 


With lugs 

With countersunk holes 
Shell temper 

Grit temper 

“Cell” temper (Figure 3, A.) 
Promotories with transverse walls 
Double-walled inclosures .... 
Semi-circular inclosures ... 
Uninclosed hilltops or bluffs 
Oval hilltop inclosures 


Potsherds 
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uted to the Iroquois.* Among the chief features providing the 
basis for this identification are beads and awls of bone, triangular, 
leaf-shaped and truncated flint points, roughly flaked celts, pot- 
tery with the crimped pattern and incised horizontal and diagonal 
lines, and shell tempering. Two or more of these traits are found 
at Burrill and Boice Forts, and at the National Tube Company 
site, and in the absence of artifacts representative of other cul- 
tures these are sufficient to ally these sites with the Reeve village 
near Willoughby. As for Madison Fort, its similarity to Burrill 
Fort, with transverse walls and ditches, indicates the probability 
of a similarity between the builders of the two sites. 


Burrill Fort is brought very close to the Reeve site by the 
presence, in addition to the traits above mentioned, of notched 
bone beads, notched and stemmed projectile points, keeled 
scrapers, slate gorgets, and the scratched stone of ferrous car- 
bonate. A piece of the latter is shown in Figure 19 of the Reeve 
report, and is identified in the Appendix as slate. But the two 
specimens from these sites are of the same shade of red on the 
outer surface, and both bear irregular scratches. A further re- 
semblance of Boice Fort to the Reeve site is seen in the presence 
of the bone flint-chipper shown in Figure 2, C, and the potsherd 
with grooves in the scallops (Figure 3, A; compare this with B 
in Figure 27 of the Reeve report). 

The presence of the roulette pattern at Burrill and White 
Forts ties the two more closely together, and suggests the 
influence of “Algonkian” or Woodland types of pottery decora- - 
tion, which become more frequent as one proceeds westward in 
northern Ohio. White Fort, in fact, may have been the site of 
an “Algonkian” occupation. 

Burrill, Boice and Madison Forts, and the National Tube 
Company site, may be classified along with the Reeve site* in the 
Middle Mississippi phase of the Mississippi basic culture. White 
Fort and the Painesville site appear to belong to the Woodland 
phase, although the artifacts from these two are so few that posi- 


% Greenman, “Excavation of the Reeve Village Site,” Joc. cit., 9. 
* lbid., 8-9. 
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Fig. 14. 


A, bone awl, Burrill Fort. B-C, bone objects from National Tube Company 
site. D, awl of split bone, White Fort. £, bird-bone bead, National Tube 
Company site. F, bead of animal bone, Painesville site. 


Fig. 15. 
Potsherds, National Tube Company 


site. 
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tive identification cannot be made. On the evidence available at 
present the Conneaut oval hilltop fortification might be assigned 
to either one. 


Catalog. 


Boice Fort. Accession Number 1014. 


8. 


9. 


7 bird-bone beads, two whole and five fragmentary. 
Three shown in Figure 2, A. 
36 fragments of pottery. 
1 sandstone discoidal, found about 500 feet north of 
the inclosure. Figure 10, G. 
19 animal and bird bones. 
5 deer antler prongs, worked. 3-8cm. long. One 
shown in Figure 2, B. 
2 pieces worked bone, one polished, one with an in- 
cised line near end. 
1 bone flint-chipping tool, 6.5cm. long, ends missing. 
Figure 2, C. 
3 bone awls, two of bird-bone (Figure 2, E, F.), and 
one of animal bone, split (Figure 2, D.). 
1 end of an antler chisel or flint-chipping tool (Figure 
2, G.). 


Painesville Site. Accession Number 1019. 


2. 


1 fragment of the rim of a vessel. Figure 3, D. 
I bone bead, animal bone (Figure 14, F.). 9mm. 
long, 12mm. outside diameter. Walls 2-3mm. thick. 


Burrill Fort. Accession Number 1016. 


wn Ww 


3 notched projectile points (Figure 10, C.). 

4 triangular unnotched projectile points (Figure 10, 
A.). 

1 stemmed scraper (Figure 10, D, right.). 

1 keeled scraper (Figure 10, D, left.). 

2 ornamental forms, one slate gorget (Figure 10, E.), 
and a piece of red stone bearing scratches (Figure 
10, F.). 

1 bone awl, notched at blunt end (Figure 14, A.). 
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I pitted hammerstone, sandstone, shaped like a “bell” 
pestle (Figure 11, F.). 
I granite pitted hammerstone. 
I small celt, smooth surface (Figure 11, C.). 
3 celts, and the end of another which is round in 
cross-section. Three are shown in Figure 11, A, 
D, E. 
1 fragment of a celt, sandstone (Figure 11, B.). 
. 173 potsherds. 
85 fragments of animal, fish and bird bones. 
1 flint blank, 3 by 3.5cm., 1omm. thick. 
15. 5 broken flint points. 
16. 4 stemmed points (Figure 10, B.). 


National Tube Company Site. Accession Number 1015. 
I. 5 triangular unnotched points, 3.2-4.2cm. long. Fig- 
ure 13, D.). 


3 small drills, chert (Figure 13, E.). 


2 

3 1 bone bead, 2.4cm. long (Figure 14, E.). 

4. 7 fragmentary flint points and rough pieces of flint. 
5. 16 rim sherds. 

6. 104 body sherds. 

7 


21 fragments of animal, fish and bird bones, and two 
mussel shells. 
8. _—1_~turkey leg-bone awl, 8cm. long. Point missing (Fig- 
ure 14, C.). 
I truncated black flint point, 4.1cm. long (Figure 13, 
A.). 
2 keeled scrapers, 3.1-4.1cm. long (Figure 13, B.). 
5 leaf-shaped flint points, 2.1-4.6cm. long (Figure 13, 
C.). 
1 flint blank, rectangular, 3.7 by 2.9cm., 15mm. thick. 
1 bone awl, Figure 14, B. 
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White Fort. Accession Number 1033. 
1. 2 flint projectile points (Figure 13, F, G.). 
1 bone awl, animal bone, split (Figure 14, D.). 
1 bone bead, bird bone. 
12 fragments of pottery. 
3 fragments of mussel shells. 
13 fragments of animal bones. 
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DARD HUNTER, THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AND 
CHILLICOTHE 


By Lioyp Emerson SIBERELL 


It is interesting to note that Dard Hunter was born in the 
little manufacturing town of Steubenville, on the majestic Ohio 
River. This town’s chief bid for noteworthiness, so the inhabi- 
tants and historians say, lies in the fact that it was one of 
the very first settlements in the great Northwest Territory ; some 
claim it is second only to Marietta, Fort Steuben having been 
erected there in 1789 and named in honor of that Prussian drill 
master of the Continental Army, Baron Frederick William Von 
Steuben. Steubenville’s second claim to fame, so it seems, lies 
in the fact that there was born there in 1814 that brusque and 
intensely sincere man, Edwin M. Stanton, destined to fill the post 
of secretary of war in President Abraham Lincoln’s cabinet dur- 
ing those trying times when brother fought brother. 

Doubtless the history of Jefferson County entitled, “The 
Pathfinders of Jefferson County,” and “Addenda to the Path- 
finders,” written by Dard Hunter’s father, William Henry Hunter, 
and published by the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society in 
1898' would reveal many interesting facts to those interested in 
the history of Dard Hunter’s birthplace. Lack of space forbids 
any further details upon that subject here. William Henry Hunter 
was a very prolific writer and for twenty-five years was part 
owner and editor of the Steubenville Gazette. Many of his ar- 
ticles have been published by the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society of which he was a life member and trustee. 

The elder Hunter moved to Chillicothe in 1900 where he 
took charge of the Daily News-Advertiser, the oldest daily paper 
in Chillicothe, which is still controlled by members of the Hunter 


1In Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus, 


1887-), VI (1896), 9-818; 
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family. William Henry Hunter was a pioneer in Ohio news- 
paper circles and a profound scholar, achieving great fame as an 
editor through his literary talents and knowledge of human 
nature. Many of his editorials are masterpieces. In the court- 
house and public library in Chillicothe are many paintings and 
medallions presented by Hunter during his life time. He died 
at Chillicothe, June 3, 1906. 

Dard Hunter, son of William Henry and Harriet Rosemond 
Hunter, was a lad of seventeen when his parents moved to Chilli- 
cothe. He later became a student at Ohio State University and 
a graduate of Graphische Lehr Und Versuchs-Anstalt. He also 
studied at Kunstgewerbe Schule at Vienna and at the Royal 
Technical College in London, England. After returning from 
England, Hunter was art director at Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft 
Shops in East Aurora, New York, from 1903 to 1910. In 1908 he 
married Helen Edith Cornell and in 1913 settled with his family 
on a farm in New York State. In 1919 he returned to Chillicothe 
to live and ply his various arts which are the most diverse in 
the history of publishing, having the distinction of being the 
first man in history to make a book in its entirety from writing 
the text, making the paper, designing and cutting the type, set- 
ting the type, doing the press work, to the final step of publica- 
tion. His contributions to the art and science of hand-made paper- 
making are difficult to estimate. 

Students and bibliophiles the world around have admired 
and perused the excellent hand-made books of this master crafts- 
man of Chillicothe. 

Hunter for many years has lived more or less a life of se- 
clusion with his family at the Mountain House, a picturesque 
old castle-like homestead on Carlisle Hill overlooking in majestic 
splendor the valley where the River Scioto flows peacefully, and 
where lies the historic town of Chillicothe, which was the first 
capitol of the Northwest Territory and twice the capitol of Ohio. 
The Valley of the Scioto is richly steeped with legends of the 
prehistoric Mound Builders, Mound City on the banks of the 
Scioto near the site of Camp Sherman, to this day remaining 
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one of the most intriguing mysteries of antiquity. Through the 
leaded glass windows of Hunter’s library one can behold across 
the valley to the eastward a landscape so alluring and romantic 
as to befit the scenery of dreamland. Beyond the tortuous course 
of the Scioto one can see, outlined against the sky, the double 
crest of Mount Logan, upon whose summit, so it is said, lies 
interred the bones of that great master of invective, Logan, chief 
of the Mingo tribe. It was while gazing upon this spectacle from 
one of the western hills, across the fields of wheat and corn, with 
which this fertile valley abounds, that the first law-makers of 
Ohio conceived the design that now adorns the State seal of 
Ohio. In this artistic and historic atmosphere, Hunter has taken 
great strides in the fine art of book-making and his reputation 
is well established the world over, but notwithstanding his fame 
abroad, he is camparatively little known in his own county. 
Hunter made the type from which his books are printed by 
the same process used by the early type-founders, cutting the 
punches by hand, striking them into bars of copper which formed 
the matrices and then casting these matrices by use of the hand 
mould. This type has been presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution along with other devices and equipment used in the making 
of his first books. Each of Hunter’s six hand-made masterpieces, 
four from the Mountain House Press on the subject of paper- 
making, of which he is the author, and two on the subject of 
etching (which he did not write), from his press at Marlborough- 
on-the-Hudson, is the symbol of the ideal which has been nur- 
tured by their author for many years. Hunter is now researching 
and gathering material and data for a volume embracing the 
methods of modern hand-made paper-making in the Orient, which 
a recent journey to Oriental countries and another proposed re- 
search tour to the Far East this year should complete. Over a 
span of two decades Hunter has produced six of his completely 
hand-made books, which bears witness to the care and patience 
with which he goes about his work. These books are in con- 
stant demand because they are wisely published in extremely 
limited editions. This scarcity, of course, is not a false one as 
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is the case of many limited editions, for there is actually a physical 
scarcity of the samples of ancient papers and other specimens 
with which his books are profusely illustrated, which makes the 
books all the more indispensable to students of paper-making as 
well as attractive to collectors. Many times these rare volumes 
have been referred to as “museum pieces,” but they are also con- 
tributions to art and literature. “Men of genius do not work 
like hired laborers,” an ancient sage has said, nor does Hunter, 
for modern methods of high pressure business do not in the 
least appeal to him. He once owned and operated hand-made 
paper mills of his own devising, but under the pressure of modern 
commercialism, for which he harbors an aversion, has given up 
paper-making on a larger scale, to live a more cloistered life at 
his hilltop retreat in the Ohio wonderland. Although sceptical 
about the commercial success of his books, he has completely sold 
out nearly every one of them before publication. Paper-making 
through Eighteen Centuries, written by Hunter and published by 
William Edwin Rudge, is one of the most comprehensive books 
on the subject of paper-making known to exist, and is also of 
great value to students. 

The old Mountain House where Hunter resides and works 
is a massive historical structure, a retreat for political refugees 
in days gone by. Here he writes, sets into type and prints the 
handsome books which have gained for him world renown in 
book circles. He has in his home, perhaps one of the most com- 
plete libraries upon the subject of paper-making in the world 
and an elaborate and interesting collection of paper-making im- 
plements gathered upon his extensive travels. His enduring quest 
for knowledge upon the subject has availed him of many rich 
experiences which he has nobly tinctured with an element of 
wisdom and philosophy. There are few methods of paper-making 
both ancient and modern with which he is not thoroughly con- 
versant and he writes admirably upon the subject, being no mean 
literary artist. 

Destiny has decreed that this man, who is one of the most 
vital and creative human beings living, one of the few men of 
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genius of our age, should come and go and ply his bookish crafts 
in Chillicothe with comparatively slight notice. To know Hunter 
is to realize that William Dana Orcutt was not far wrong when 
he wrote, “A perfectly trained mind under absolute control, is 
the most beautiful thing in the world.” Bookmaker, author, 
philosopher, printer, paper-maker, typefounder and artist, an al- 
most unbelievable combination, but a felicitous one, to be found 


in one man! 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DARD HUNTER 


From the Private Press of Dard Hunter at 
Marlborough-on-the-Hudson 


1. The Etching of Figures, by William Aspinwall Bradley, 
with an original etching by William Aurback Levy. Printed for 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, 1915. Quarto, 13p. and colo- 
phon, black and red. Grey boards, j.v. back. 250 copies. 

2. The Etching of Contemporary Life, by Frank Weiten- 
kampf, with an original etching by Ernest D. Roth (laid in). 
Printed for the Chicago Society of Etchers, 1916. Quarto, IIp. 
and colophon, black and red. Binding same as Etching of Figures. 
270 copies. 


From the Mountain House Press 


3. Old Papermaking, by Dard Hunter, 1923. Illustrations 
and specimens of old papers. 12x8%, 112p. Bound in green 
and white paper boards. 200 copies. 

4. The Literature of Papermaking (1390-1800), by Dard 
Hunter, 1925. Illustrated folio, sheets in portfolio. 190 copies. 

5. Primitive Papermaking, by Dard Hunter, 1927.  Illus- 
trations, photographs and specimens of papers. Folio, 48p. of 
text, 27 leaves of specimens, black and brown, sheets in port- 
folio. 200 copies. 

6. Old Papermaking in China and Japan, by Dard Hunter, 
1933. Illustrated with 37 reproductions and 32 inserts; wood 
engravings by Julius J. Lankes. Bound by Peter Franck. Large 
folio, 80p. 200 copies. 


Other Works 


7. Handmade Paper and Its Watermarks: A Bibliography. 
New York, 1916. 
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8. A History and Bibliography of Marbled Papers, New 
York, 1921. 

9. Bibliographie de la Paperterie (translation). New York, 
1921. 

10. Laid and Wove, in Smithsonian Institution Annual Re- 
port, 1921. Washington, District of Columbia, 1922. 

11. Modern Handmade Papermaking, New York, 1925. 

12. Fifteenth. Century Papermaking, New York, 1927. 

13. “Watermarks,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica. Fourteenth 
edition. London and New York, 1929. 

14. Papermaking through Eighteen Centuries. New York, 
1930. 

15. Papermaking in the Class Room. Peoria, Illinois, 1931. 

16. Papermaking Pilgrimage to Japan, Korea and China, 
with 50 paper specimens and go photographs of paper mills. (In 
preparation for publication during the summer of 1935 by The 
Pynson Printers of New York; edition to be limited to 350 
copies. ) 


17. The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper: A Text Book 
of Modern Pulp and Paper Mill Practice? New York, 1925. 


*Contains a chapter by Dard Hunter. 


THE PROPOSED TOWN OF CORNISH, OHIO 


By DonaLp W, FERGUSON 


As a part of the study of westward expansion of the United 
States, the story of “paper” towns—towns which never survived 
their founders, or which existed only in the imagination of their 
promoters—fills an interesting chapter. The plan of Lystra, Ken- 
tucky, reproduced in Charles O. Paullin’s Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the United States (New York, 1932), is a very 
good example of the definiteness with which the promoters set 
down all the details, even to street names and the location of pub- 
lic buildings, of a municipality whose existence was only pros- 
pective, and which never came into being. 

The proposed town of Cornish, Ohio, is of considerably later 
date, and the circumstances are somewhat different. The story 
is connected with the early history of Kenyon College, and is 
summed up in the following paragraph from the late Dr. George 
F. Smythe’s Kenyon College, Its First Century (New Haven, 


1924) : 


In 1829, when the need of money was very pressing, Bishop Chase 
planned, and "had surveyed and recorded, a village, which he named Cor- 
nish, in the North Section, on Schenk’s Creek, about three miles from 

ier. Here were plotted streets, a market place, reservations for a 
church and schoolhouse, numerous in-lots and out-lots, all seeming very 
attractive in the plans and prospectus, and the Bishop hoped to find many 
purchasers. To that end, mainly, he made a journey to Philadelphia. But 
no one wanted to buy, and so the plan came to nothing. 


Among the Bishop Philander Chase manuscript collection, in 
the Kenyon College Library, there are a map of the proposed 
town, which is here reproduced, and a printed prospectus which 
has been copied. The latter was sent by Chase to Bishop William 
Meade of Virginia, and bears a note in Chase’s handwriting, dated 
June 2, Philadelphia : 


(245) 
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Very Dear BROTHER: 

In addition to the annexed printed letter now most respectfully ad- 
dressed to you I beg leave to subjoin a few words; the object of which 
is to entreat you to aid Mr. Fitch the Bearer with advice, your name and 
influence among your excellent Friends in Virginia. 

f I fail in this my last effort, the consequences will be most fatal. 
If I succeed, our Institution will under God be put; beyond the reach of 
doubt or danger as to the event of its final success. 

The failure of the plan was undoubtedly a heavy blow to 
Chase. He had named the town after his birthplace, Cornish, 
New Hampshire, and had hoped that it would make the young 
college, self-supporting ; perhaps he was influenced by the opposi- 
tion, a few years earlier, of a large section of eastern clergy under 
the leadership of Bishop John Henry Hobart of New York, to 
the founding of the college. He had already tried, and failed, 
to get a Congressional grant, and the disputes which led to his 
resignation as president of Kenyon College and bishop of Ohio 
in 1831 had already begun. It is interesting to note that Chase, 
in his Reminiscences (Boston, 1848), does not mention his Cor- 
nish plan at all. 


A copy of the prospectus follows: 


Very Dear Sir, 


In presenting you the accompanying map of the town of Cornish, 
near Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, Bishop Chase has no other view than 
to serve the cause of religion and learning in the west of our dear country. 

Kenyon College is greatly in want of funds to carry on her extensive 
buildings;—-and having failed to obtain material aid she is compelled, 
however prematurely, to turn her eye toward her own resources. The chief 
of these, is the possession of 4,000 acres of land, lying north of the college 
section of the same quantity. This tract is of so good a quality, and 
watered so abundantly, and lies within such convenient distance, that could 
the Seminary wait a little time till the buildings shall all have been entirely 
finished, and the great plan in full operation, there is little doubt of its 
being greatly and additionally enhanced in value. 

But in the present circumstances, delay would be ruin. The debts of 
the institution must be paid. The buildings, now but partly erected, must 
go on and be finished immediately; for the eyes of the world are upon us, 
and the western country is famishing for want of means within the reach 
of their ability to educate their children. Thousands and tens of thousands 
are growing up in ignorance; and the evil, if not soon arrested, will become 
too great to be cured. é 

Urged on by this state of things Bishop Chase has caused the land 
to be surveyed, and a town to be laid off into in-lots and out-lots and reg- 
ular streets, of which the accompanying map is an exact representation. 
It is situated three miles north of Kenyon College, and two miles and three 
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quarters from Gambier. The road connecting the two places will be di- 
rect, passing through fertile and well timbered lands gently undulating all 
the property of the Seminary. 

The stream of water which washes one side of the town, is called 
Schenk’s Creek, from the late General S., who owned lands on its fertile 
banks. It connects itself with Vernon River, on which the College is situ- 
ated, in the distance from Cornish of about four miles. It is pure as 
crystal, having its source in large springs from above, which gush from the 
hills on all sides. It is never in summer deficient in water, nor in spring 
or fall does it ever overflow, so as to deface its beautiful banks, or do 
injury to the adjacent fields. The stream has thirteen feet head and fall 
in running the length of the lot, and is sufficient in quantity to turn a 
reasonable amount of machinery. 

Besides the map of the town and out-lots of Cornish accompanying 
this, the Surveyor took another of the in-lots alone, on which he makes 
his official observations, and on which is entered the certificate of its being 
legally recorded and acknowledged before the constituted authorities. It 
was intended to publish this plot also, but the expense was considered too 
great. The writing in that instrument, however, is here subjoined for the 
satisfaction of all. 


A Copy of what is Officially Recorded on the Plot of the 
f In-Lots of the 7 ‘own of Cornish 


The streets are all sixty feet wide, and the alleys are twenty feet 
wide. The lots are all one hundred and twenty feet long east and west, 
by seventy feet wide, north and south. The tract, upon which the town 
is laid out, lies in Monroe township, Knox county, Ohio, in range twelve, 
township seven and section, or quarter township, four; and immediately 
west of Schenk’s Creek. About one-third of the lots lie on a piece of 
elevated table land, and the residue are on side lying ground, which slopes 
east towards Schenk’s Creek, and north towards a large spring-brook of 
clear and beautiful water. The small spring-brook passing through the 
south part of the town plot contains excellent water; but the lots lying 
upon it are considerably broken, in consequence of the wearing down o 
the stream through the sloping ground. 


The tract occupied by the above plot is now covered with the nat- 
ural forest, the timber of which consists of the different varieties of oak, 
black and white walnut, hickory, red (or slippery) elm, white ash, black 
aon, &c.—with an undergrowth of sassafras, arrow wood, spice wood, 


On the high table ground around Church Square, there is a few acres 
where the timber has been in a great measure destroyed by a violent 
wind. The spot is (now) clothed with a growth of underwood and grape 
vines. The species of grape which grows on this and the neighbouring 
hills is of a size something smaller than the common garden cherry, but 
of a pleasant flavour. 

The quality of the soil in the town, and out-lots connected with it, 
as well as in the country in which it is situated, is of the middling char- 
acter; not of the richest kind, and far from being poor. The timber is 
not surpassed in quality in any part of Ohio. The water of Schenk’s 
Creek is as pure as any I ever saw in any part of the United States. The 
springs are very numerous. They uniformly issue from a sand-stone 
bed, and are as free from any mineral impregnation as rain water itself. 
Church square is, as its name imports, set apart by the propritor as a 
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site for a church and burying-ground, and Market Square for a market 
and promenade. The streets and alleys as named in the plot are set apart 
as public property. 
Surveyed at the request and under the direction of Bishop Chase. 
E. Harkness, SURVEYOR. 


In testimony that I have caused to be surveyed and set apart the 
above tract of land as a town, to be known by the name of Cornish, in 
manner and form as the same is described on the annexed plot, I have 
hereto set my hand and affixed my seal, this the 9th day of April, in the 
year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

PHILANDER CHASE, AGENT, &c. 


STATE oF OunI0, KNox County, REcorDER’s OFFICE, MOUNT VERNON, 
April 11, 1829. 

On the 9th instant, the above plot was entered in my office for 
Record; and is this day enrolled in Book H, page 14 

ATTEST, 
Henry B. Curtis, REcoRDER, KNox 
County, 

STATE oF Ox10, Knox Co. ss. 

Personally came before me, John Wheeler, an acting Justice of the 
Peace, within and for the county aforesaid, the within named Philander 
Chase, and acknowledged the signing and sealing of the within instru- 
ment for the uses and purposes therein expressed. 

Given under my hand, this, the 9th day of April, 1829. 

JoHN WHEELER, JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, 


The above described lots and out-lots of the town of Cornish, near 
Kenyon College, Ohio, Bishop Chase, as agent for that Seminary, now 
offers for sale, on the terms of $100 for an out-lot and an in-lot taken 
together. The subject meets the approbation of all who duly consider it. 
There being twice as many in-lots as out-lots, and it being designed to sell 
an out-lot and an in-lot together, the purchasers are to understand that 
every lot adjacent to their lots respectively, will be offered gratis to any 
approved settler who will build a house thereon within a given period. It 
is obvious that this will surely and greatly enhance the value of the con- 
tiguous property; so that on the ground of interest, the purchaser may be 
confident his money could not be more advantageously invested. And when 
to this motive is joined that of benevolence to an institution now struggling 
with difficulties in some degree equal to its vast importance; difficulties 
which have compelled him who puts forth this proposal, to involve by mort- 
gage his little all to pay the debts of the college—the reasons for making 
this investment become irresistible. All who have a small sum at command 
and who have entered into the motives, the design, and the spirit of this 
undertaking, will make this purchase, and thus receive the blessing of God 
and of approving conscience. 

PHILANDER CHASE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 26, 1829. 


The site of the proposed town is located about three miles 
north of Gambier, and five miles northeast of Mount Vernon, 
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where the old Danville road crosses Schenk’s (pronounced 
Skenk’s) Creek. It is locally known as the Green place, having 
been first occupied by William Green, a native of England who 
moved there from Delaware County in 1848. At that time the 
land was still forest. Green is buried in a small cemetery just 
north of the streamlet which forms the northern boundary of 
Cornish. The land is now owned by Mr. A. S. Deeds. Part of 
it is still in timber, and Deeds has identified all the species of 
trees named by the surveyor as still to be found there. 
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JOHN LEWIS ROTH 


The First White Child Born in the Moravian Mission 
at Gnadenhutten! 


By Hartow LINDLEY 


The Ohio Society, Daughters of the American Colonists, at 
least must be given credit for arousing a group of Ohio’s citizens 
from an unusual state of disinterestedness to one of profound 
interest and concern as to who was the first. white child born in 
Ohio, and some of these seem to have gone out of their way to 
misinterpret what it is all about. I hold in my hand a clipping 
carrying a challenge which I am sure all of us already were 
aware of—‘“Birthplace of first white child in Ohio still remains 
unmarked.”* That is a challenge, but still it can cast no reflec- 
tion on any sincere effort to perpetuate the memory of any child 
born under unusual circumstances within the State. 

Oh, that Ohio people would interest themselves in more 
worthy fields of history than endeavoring to discount the efforts 
of any really interested group who are willing to put forth a 
constructive effort in investigating and preserving the State’s 
history ! 

This organization is to be praised for its efforts and enthus- 
iasm in perpetuating the history of the State. 

The environment in which we now find ourselves is sug- 
gestive of much of interest in connection with the beginnings 


1 Address delivered at the unveiling of a bronze tablet marking the site on Friday, 
Sepuater 28, 1934, by the Ohio Society, Daughters of the American Colonists, an 
published at the request of the Society and the Roth descendants, 

2 The first claim to the distinction of being the first white child born within the 
limits of Ohio was made for Polly Heckewelder. We now have the authentic record 
for the birth of John Lewis Roth as to time and place, The record of the birth of 
ames Conner in 1771 has been secured but the exact place has not yet been located. 

here is also evidence of the birth of a white child, Henry Mallow, at an Indian village 
at the mouth of the Scioto River on November 18, 1758. The mother, Mary Mallow, 
had been captured by the Indians a few months before. Henry Mallow died September 
12, 1854, and his grave is in the Mt. Hope Lutheran Church Cemetery at Kline, Pen- 
dieton County, West Virginia. 
(250) 
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of our State. We stand on ground made sacred by the blood 
of ninety-six Christian Indians deceived and massacred in cruel- 
est manner. They were not heathen Indians. They were not 
at war with the Americans. They did not wear Indian costumes, 
their faces were not painted, their implements and utensils were 
made by their own blacksmiths. They made their plea in a 
Christ-like manner and in the clutches of their enemies they 
showed no weakness. Nobler heroism never was displayed more 
than in this awful crisis. Through the livelong night the victims 
maintained devotional services, exhorting one another to hold 
fast the beginning of their confidence in Jesus, steadfast to the 
end, singing the hymns of their faith, preparing to die. One 
could easily take the whole hour in eulogizing these Christian 
martyrs. Their story was told in graphic style here two years 
ago when the State of Ohio provided for a commemorative occa- 
sion on the 150th anniversary of their death. 


The hour might well be spent in telling the story of Gnaden- 
hutten as one of Ohio’s first settlements. The hour might well 
be spent in reviewing the history of the Moravian activities in 
the Tuscarawas Valley. 

But this occasion is to honor the memory of the first white 
child born in this mission station at Gnadenhutten—the second 
son of a Moravian missionary, and one cannot well honor the 
son without paying tribute to the father. 


In the midst of the tumult going on in Central Europe at 
the opening of the eighteenth century there was born a son to 
King Frederick who was endeavoring to unite 314 small states 
and 1475 small territories, each practically independent, into a 
single state—Germany. This first born son became known to 
history as Frederick the Great. Fourteen years later there was 
born in Saarmund, Brandenburg, in 1726, John Roth, and the 
course of his life journey was contemporaneous with that of 
the stormy life-time of the greatest warrior and most successful 
general of Europe in the eighteenth century. He grew up amid 
the toils, privations and hardships entailed on all his countrymen 
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and after a period of education he began at fifteen the appren- 
ticeship for the trade of a locksmith. 


In 1756 Roth came to America on a Moravian ship, the 
“Trene,” and went at once to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He had 
left alarm and distress in Europe to find alarm and distress in 
America. The French and Indian War was coming on and the 
wild Indians were destroying the white settlements. The Mo- 
ravians were believers in peace and opposed to war and they 
were thoroughly imbued with the missionary spirit. 


The people who fled from beyond the mountains came to the Mo- 
ravians without arms or ammunition, empty-handed, hungry, half-naked— 
men without coats or hats, women and children who had rushed from 
their beds with only the clothing they had been sleeping in and perhaps 
a blanket or quilt around them—some barefooted. Moreover, they knew 
the Moravians were not a fighting people, that they deprecated war and 
would not even join in military drill. The population of the town was not 
more than five or six hundred persons, the men trained only to peaceful 
avocations, many defenseless women and children to be protected and 
troops of terror-stricken people rushing in from the back country to seek 
refuge among them. -Probably among the Moravians of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth together not fifty guns could have been found. Occasionally 
some of the farmers and woodmen went hunting to find provision to eke 
out their scanty store in seasons of scarcity; guns were at times taken 
along on journeys through the forest to secure needed food; beyond this 
they had no use for fire-arms. 

A peaceable and peace-loving community, they were unsupplied with 
the means of defense, relying, by profession, on the protection of Him who 
declared that “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear Him, and delivereth them.”* What should they do in this extremity? 
It was a time of testing. Two courses lay open. One was to abandon the 
principles they professed, call in the militia and fight the savages; the other, 
to keep faith with God and hold fast the beginning of their confidence to 
the end. The test was severe. They were no fanatics. They were men 
of sound mind and fixed principles, prudent, practical men, who directed 
the affairs of the community at this critical juncture with wisdom and dis- 
cretion beyond all praise. 

They put their trust in the Lord and set a watch to guard against 
surprise. Skulking bands of “French Indians” at times were discovered 
prowling about the outskirts of the town, seeking an opportunity to effect 
a surprise. They were always foiled in their murderous designs by finding 
the guards alert. No definite assault was made because the place never 
was left unguarded. The savages murdered and scalped and burned where 
they could do so with comparative safety to themselves. They kept the 
whole frontier in terror while the war lasted, but with one exception the 
Moravians never were attacked. God kept faith with his people in Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth even as they kept faith with him. 


* Psalms, 24:7. 
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John Roth was set down in this turmoil of savage warfare, an in- 
terested spectator, soon to become an active participant. Everything was 
different from the life and surroundings to which he had been accustomed, 
everything peculiar, strange, wonderful, in this new environment. The 
vast forests in their untamed, sombre wildness could not fail to impress 
his sensitive mind. The first Indians he met, the wild denizens of this 
great wilderness, would not fail to give rise to much speculation and food 
for thought for many a day. The wide contrast between the new order 
of things in this New World as over against the orderly ongoing of affairs 
in old Europe—even in the throes of war—would meet him and compel 
attention at every turn. He was now a man of thirty years, not without 
experience in life, not without education, not without a fair share of solid 
common sense, doubtless much perplexed and somewhat mystified for a 
time over many things encountered in this strange new land; nevertheless 
always walking steadfastly in a clear path in the way of the duty he had 
come to fulfill. Strange, indeed, to many a mind, it seems that any man 
should hold it his sacred duty to spend his life in trying to Christianize 
these murdering savages; yet it was for this that John Roth had left his 
native land, crossed the wide ocean and was now in the way of preparing 
himself to be a missionary among them. 

The work before him was difficult not only by reason of the rude 
and semi-civilized conditions physically, full of hardships and privations, 
exposed to hunger, heat and cold, wearisome toil, danger to life and limb, 
living with the Indians, cut-off from congenial society, and all the refine- 
ments of civilized life; even more difficult because of the necessity for 
learning the barbarous language, coming to an understanding of the Indian 
nature and acquiring a sympathetic insight of their hearts in order to 
bring the message of the Gospel to their understanding and win their souls 
to Christ. All this was essential to gaining their confidence and gaining 
their assent to the saving truths of the Holy Gospel. It was the love of 
Christ which filled the soul of the man, fired his heart with holy zeal and 
held him in willing servitude to his divine Lord. The difficulties in the 
way looked insurmountable but with the faith of an Apostle he could say: 
“I can do all things through Christ Who strengtheneth me.” * 

And at his work he went. The first task before him was that of ac- 
quiring the language of the Delaware tribe, on whose territory the Mo- 
ravians were establishing themselves. * 


All his years as a missionary were spent among people chiefly 
of this tribe. 

The Moravians never employed violent measures for the 
attainment of their ends. They relied upon the power of the 
Gospel for the transformation of an uncivilized into a civilized 
race. They endeavored to make the Indians Christians, but not 
Caucasians. 

At Bethlehem Roth met a young woman devoted to the 
Moravian religion—Maria Agnes Pfingstag. She was a favorite 


Philippians, 4:18. 
® David Luther Roth, Johann Roth, Missionary (Greenville, Ohio, 1922), 23-25. 
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with all the “sisters”* and at the time of their meeting she was 
thirty-five years old. Roth, nine years her senior, proposed mar- 
riage. After due consideration she gave her consent and they 
were married, August 16, 1770. And now began the preparations 
for removal to the frontier. In 1771, because of troubles in the 
East, the Delawares were invited to locate on the Tuscarawas 
River in Ohio. 


What a march that was! From Friedenshuetten on the Shawnee trail 
practically across the State of Pennsylvania! The diaries of Roth and 
[John] Ettwein gave us full details. The joy of the weary pilgrims when 
it was ended in the Town of Peace was great and pure and more noble 
than the rejoicing of any army that ever battered down the walls and 
entered a conquered city. John Roth took up his work of winning souls 
to Jesus but, as everywhere, Satan fought to hinder that holy work. 
Drunken savages interfered to lead the converts into sin and turn them 
away from their teachers. Opposition increased. His wife was in peril. 
On one occasion, when he was lying sick in bed, an Indian frenzied with 
rage and fire-water, with his war-paint on, brandishing his tomahawk, 
burst into the room theatening to kill the white man. Mrs, Roth caught 
up her child and ran screaming from the house. The missionary raised 
himself on his elbow, looked steadfastly into the glaring eyeballs of the 
savage and held him with his unfaltering gaze until Christian Indians 
came in and seized the would-be murderer. 


The determination was presently reached to accept the invitation of 
the Grand Council of the Delawares and gather all the Indian converts in 
a_new settlement to be formed in the Tuscarawas Valley. Again the 
pilgrim-staff was taken up. Across the country one division moved; down 
the Beaver and Ohio and up the Muskingum the other went, to the junc- 
tion of the Tuscarawas where [David] Zeisberger and [John] Heckewelder 
had begun to clear land and plant and build in preparation for their coming. 
In the course of a few years this beginning had grown into a cluster of 
Christian communities: Gnadenhutten (Tents of Grace), Lichtenau 
(Meadow of Light), Schoen Brunn (Beautiful Spring), and Salem. Here 
dwelling in peace and plenty were hundreds of Indian converts and their 
families, and a corps of devoted missionaries: Zeisberger, Heckewelder 
and wife, Gottlob Senseman and wife, John G. Jungmann and wife, John 
Roth and wife, John J. Schmick and wife and others later. 


So successful was their work that just before the Revolutionary 
War broke out the Grand Council of the Delawares resolved and pub- 
lished the edict that: 


Liberty is given the Christian religion, which the Council advises 
the other nations to adopt. The Christian Indians are on an entire 
equality with the Delawares, all constituting one nation. Christian 
Indians have like property rights in the nation’s lands with the rest 
of the nation. Only converts may settle near the towns of the Chris- 
tian Indians, 


*A term used to denote the unmarried women who lived in the “Single Sisters’ 
House.” 
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Zeisberger drew up the following statutes for the government of the 
Indian a and in accordance with them all their affairs were 


We will know no other God but the one only true God, who 
made us and all creatures, and came into the world in order to save 
sinners to Him alone we pray. We will rest from work on the Lord’s 
day, and attend public service. We will honor father and mother, 
and when they grow old and needy we will do for them what we can. 

No one shall have leave to dwell among us until our Pastors 
have given their consent, after due examination by the Helpers. We 
will have nothing to do with thieves, murderers, whoremongers, 
adulterers or drunkards. We will not take part in dances, sacrifices, 
heathenish festivals or games. We will use no witchcraft in hunting. 

We will obey our Pastors and the Helpers appointed to preserve 
order in our public services, and in the towns and in the fields. We 
will not be idle, nor scold, nor beat one another, nor tell lies. Who- 
soever injures the property of his neighbor shall make restitution. 

A man shall have but one wife, shall love her and shall provide 
for her and his children. A woman shall have but one husband, shall 
obey him, care for her children, and be cleanly in all things. Young 
persons shall not marry without the consent of their parents and their 
pastor. 

We will not admit rum or any other intoxicating liquor in our 
towns. If strangers or traders shall bring intoxicating liquors, our 
Helpers shall take it from them and not restore it until the owners 
are ready to leave the place. 

No one shall contract debts with traders or receive goods to 
sell for traders, without the consent of the Helpers. Whoever goes on a 
hunt or journey must give due notice to the Pastors or Stewards. 
Whenever the Stewards or Helpers appoint a time to make fences or 
to do other work for the common good, we will assist and do our part. 
Whenever corn is needed to entertain strangers, or sugar for love- 
feasts, we will freely contribute from our supply. We will not go 
to war and will not buy booty taken in war.’ 


The government of these Moravian towns on the Tusca- 
rawas was administered by the missionaries and their Indian 
Helpers, who constituted a Municipal Council. When the sub- 
ject of removal came up, the decision was always left to the vote of 
the people. Agriculture and stock-raising were what mainly oc- 
cupied these Indian converts, although hunting, as we have seen, 
was not given up entirely. 

The prosperity of this remarkable cluster of Indian towns 
excited the wonder and admiration of the white men and the red 
men. Many persons came long distances to see for themselves 
these habitants of peace, the fame of which spread afar. 


* Roth, Johann Roth, Missionary, 158-56. 
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Inasmuch as our object is primarily to follow the fortunes 
of Roth and his family we shall present one transcript from his 
official diary now in the archives of the church at Bethlehem and 
then leave the general development of the history of the mission 
for the present. Here is the copy: 

July 4th, 1773. Today God gave Brother and Sister Roth a young 
son. He was baptized unto the death of Jesus and named John Lewis, on 
the 5th inst., by Brother David Zeisberger, who, together with Brother 
Jungmann and his wife, came here this morning. The sponsors for the 
young child were two Indian Christians: Anton, a Delaware, and Chris- 
tina, a Mohican. 

Christina was among the number slain in the massacre at 
Gnadenhutten in 1782. 


Because of the danger to the missionaries, growing out of 
the wars in which the whites and Indians were engaged, which 
afterward developed into the Revolutionary War, Zeisberger, who 
was best qualified to read the signs of the times, advised that 
the missionaries who had families should return with them to 
Bethlehem for greater safety. Roth and his family accordingly 
departed from Schoenbrunn in the spring of 1774, traveling 
by way of Pittsburgh, back to Bethlehem. He served the Mo- 
ravian Church in Pennsylvania until his death in 1791. 


I know of no better way of concluding this tribute to John 
Lewis Roth and to his father, Johann Roth, than to quote the 
closing meditation of David Luther Roth, the author of the 
book, which has served as the basis for my remarks, written 
when he was seventy-five years old. 


I am one of the great-grandsons of the noble man and wife who gave 
their lives to win the souls of their fellowmen, savage and civilized, to 
God, the Father of us all. I am proud of it. I hold it as my title of 
nobility. Others have their ancestors of whom they speak with pride. 
Theirs may be “the pomp of heraldry, the pride of power,” of lofty station 
or mere wealth. Our ancestors have bequeathed us virtues; a nobler 
heritage. Their souls were nourished by the Divine Spirit. They found 
their joy in service and self-sacrifice. 

They sleep the sleep of the just. Let their memory be ever cherished. 

We, their children, living in this later age, who may not always have 
followed in their track, should go, when we would raise our thoughts and 
strengthen our faith, to their lowly resting places, and there seek strength 
and consolation. From such communion with sacred memories, we shall! 
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come forth with fresh courage for our duty and renewed faith in the 
everlasting love of God. After all that our fathers have done and suffered 
it would ill become us to forget them and stop to complain of difficulties 
in our way while we were enjoying the fruits of their labors. Our defeats 
would have seemed to them victories. If we had their greatness of soul and 
their high trust in God—if all Christians had it—the world would be at 
the foot of the Cross today. 


DIARY OF AMOS GLOVER 
Edited by Harry J. CARMAN 


Foreword. 


Amos Glover whose diary is here reproduced, was born in 
1832 near Centreville, Belmont County, Ohio, where his father 
Samuel Glover, had a general store. He attended Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, for three years (1853-1857) 
without taking a degree. Upon his departure from college he re- 
turned to aid his father who had acquired a 300-acre farm near 
Powhatan Point and a couple of mills on Capatina Creek. Ob- 
servation during this period of the effects of the custom of serv- 
ing harvest hands with whiskey made young Glover a total ab- 
stainer. He broke away from the United Presbyterianism into 
which he was born and thereafter never professed Christianity. 
Yet he retained the strict morality of his Scottish forbears, as 
may be observed in various entries in his diary. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he organized Company F. 
of the Fifteenth Ohio Regiment and served as its captain until 
elected treasurer of Belmont County in 1863, although according 
to official records he was not discharged from the army until 
March 17, 1864. After the war Glover served as cashier to Isaac 
Welsh during the latter’s incumbency as treasurer of the State of 
Ohio. In 1870 he removed to Delaware, Ohio, where his younger 
sister, Sarah, wished to attend the Female College. Delaware 
remained his home for the rest of his life. Here he conducted a 
drygoods business. His real estate investments, especially in Co- 
lumbus and in Kansas City, enabled him to retire on a comfortable 
income before he was fifty. Glover never lost interest in politics. 
For twenty years he served as chairman of the Republican Party 
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of Delaware County. He was also a delegate to the Chicago con- 
vention that nominated James A. Garfield for the presidency. He 
did not marry but devoted his time to his nieces and nephews 
who remember him as a man of intellectual tastes and genial hu- 
mor, with executive ability that never got adequate expression. 
He died at Delaware on May 17, 1890, aged 58 years." 

The Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry of which 
Glover’s company was part was among the first to respond to 
President Abraham Lincoln’s call for 75,000 men for three 
months’ service. It was first organized at Columbus, Ohio, May 
4, 1861. After some service in northern Virginia the regiment 
was reorganized during the summer of 1861 at Camp Mordecai 
Bartley near Mansfield, Ohio. It was then assigned to the Sixth 
Brigade (General Alexander McDowell McCook, commanding) 
of the Army of the Ohio then commanded by General William 
Tecumseh Sherman and later by General Don Carlos Buell. 
During 1862 and 1863 the regiment participated in the operations 
about Corinth, and in the battles of Shiloh, Stone Mountain, Mur- 
freesboro, Shelbyville, Chicamauga, Missionary Ridge and Look- 
out Mountain, not to mention lesser engagements. In two of 
these battles, namely Shiloh and Missionary Ridge, Glover was 
cited for gallantry. During the last months of the war the regi- 
ment was stationed in Texas.? 

Glover’s Diary*® does not cover the entire period of the war. 
Recorded in what was apparently an old account book it begins 
with September 16, 1861, the date when Glover reported at Camp 
Bartley and ends rather abruptly on July 25, 1863. While very 
legibly written parts of it have faded badly due, it would seem, 
to the use of poor ink. Its chief importance outside of the picture 
it gives of Civil War soldiering is the rather severe criticism di- 
rected at the Commissary Department. No attempt has been made 

1 For these personal details the editor is indebted to Amos Glover’s nephew, John 
F. Neff of Belmont, Ohio. 

2 The War of ‘the Rebellion, a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1991), Series I, Vol. X, 815-16, 819; Vol. 
XXX, part I, 585, 538-40, 549-51, 553, 573; Vol. XXxI, part’ II, 275-76; Whitelaw Reid, 
Ohio tn, the’ War: Her Statesmen, Her Generals, and Soldiers (Cincinnati, 1868), 
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to reproduce the accounts of soldier loans which are set down at 
random throughout the volume. 


The Diary 


1861 

Sept. 16 Left Belmont O[hio] on 16th Sept ’61 for Camp Bartley at 
Mansfield, O. Arrived at Newark [Ohio] about eleven. En- 
camped in the public square and took dinner. Reached camp the 
same evening at five. Drew and pitched tents and got supper 
which was the first experience in soldiering. 
Did nothing but po 


Were mustered into the U. S. service and drilled 

Did nothing but drill 

Received some equipment 

Drilled ad infinitum 

Attended a habeas corpus case as witness vs. Col. M. R. Dickey 
and drilled. Also went to see Col. Wm. McGhee. Had a pleas- 
ant time and saw a very fine new [?] 

Returned to camp and found it pulled up ready to move. Rested 
nearly all day in the [?] and finally moved—had a troublesome 
time with drunken corporals. Left about Midnight. 

Arrived a[#] Mansfield at morn. Stayed in the grounds which 
we occupied in going. Stayed till after dinner—arrived a[t] 
Columbus at five got supper and passed on after dark. 

Arrived at Camp Dennison at morn. Got no breakfast or din- 
ner till two, camped and rested. 

Drilled and went for Uniform 

from C’m [camp] & drilled 


Drilled and went for Uniform 
Walsh and Wingrove left for home. Received Muskets and 
other accoutrements & Blankets. 
Left for Ky. [Kentucky] Got a splendid supper at Covington. 
Lost my sword scabbard near Camp Dennison. Some trouble 
with the boys about Whiskey. Left for Camp Dick Robinson. 
Instead of going to Robinson we were ordered to stop at Camp 
Anders near Lexington the home of the great Commoner Clay— 
here rests all of him that is earthy. Pitched tents and rested. 
This is the very Garden spot of creation. 
ew and reduced Johnson to ranks for unsoldierly conduct. 

rille 

“ and saw Clays Monument. 

Drilled. Half the boys broke guard 
Struck tents [at] six and started for Louisville. Our trip was 
a perfect triumph march especially at Frankfort & Louisville. 
Arrived at Louisville. Got supper and stayed till morn on ac- 
count of rain—started went slow—arrived Salt River where se- 
cesh [secessionists] had bur[n]t the bri{[d]ge. Crossed on new 
trestle work which was rather unsafe. Arrived at Camp Nevin 
at six and had to lie out supperless until late at night on ac- 
count of having no transportation for baggage. 
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Fixed up and rested 

Drilled a little 

Sab[b]ath. Went on picquet [picket] guard about five miles in 
advance of the camp—had a general good time—captured two 
secesh [secessionists] and came very near having a collision with 
Co. A by mistake of Captain Blake 


Remained on Picquet [picket]. Received many kindnesses from 
the citizens. Returned to camp at 9 P. M. all well but tolerably 
hungry. 

Welsh and Wingrove’s furloughs having expired we are disap- 
pointed that they do not return rested from Picquet. 

Drilled by Ba[¢]talian for the first 


The first really disagreeable day we have had—our quarters are 
overflown—some of the tents with water in—had to drain. This 
is the first sad experience we have had at soldiering. Letter 
from Welch 

Still wet and gloomy 

Weather fair—nothing noteworthy 

Assigned to 6th Brigade 


Moved from lower to upper Camp at Nevin when it was re- 
demonstrated that briglers [bunglers] and incompetents have place 
in the army on which occasion I did extensive swearing. We 
bivouaced in a cavalry Camp. One mile a day. 


Go on pickett—no adventures only Lieut. Fowler gets body 
alarmed. Cold and wet 

Weather fair and cool. 

As usual—weather fair. 

Heard of fight [with] a Wild Cat. Rebels four times repulsed 
and whip[p]ed. 

Weather fair and fine 

Sab[b]Jath Inspection 

Fine weather 

a, Diday and Yocone start but do not get away for Louis- 
ville. 

They go to Hospital [at] Louisville 

Weather fine 

Brigade Inspection 

Regt [regiment] on Pickett first time. 

Sunday. Wingrove came to us. 

Weather fair 


nothing noteworthy 


9 F. B. Jackson, John Diday, John Fletcher and Jacob Hescht 


14 to 16 
17 


18 to 20 


joined us. 
Sa[b] bath—fair 


Regiment on Pickett . 
News of our victory at Piketon 
Good weather 


Sab[bJath. All the troops in our division were received by 
Buell. We were kept waiting in the cold from ten till three 
occasioning an unlimited amount of swearing. 15th was com- 
plimented by Buell 

Nothing 
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Went on pickett—a terrible day—rains—winds—and cold. One 
of Capt Haloways men was shot by a comrade in mistake 
Dunn died [and] was sent home 
Nothing 
Sunday. Weather bad 
Nothing 
Were paid by Major Thustin, jolly boys. Men $2380. My pay 
240.00 send to John Mc Reisson (Uncle) 350.00. Total ouelaat 
the 1389.00 

eather rough 
Rain—Snow and _ wind 
Our pickett day but stream being so high we do not go 
Sunday. Joined by D. Logan, C. Boticher, A. Brast & P. Tank- 
house—Extensively bored in Philip. Brought contributions 
Cold & snowy—severe on new boys 

“Provision scarce. Bolling fork bridge being down have to 
haul from Westpoint 
Nothing 


Ordered to be ready to march with two days cooked rations at 
9 A. M. tomorrow. Great glee. 
After loading our wagon which [was] a borrowed one as ours 


_ was absent for provision we bid farewell to “Our Calvin” camp 


and our baggage for a time and started through the mud. Went 
to Bacon Creek. The bag[g]Jage not coming up we lay out under 
the broad canopy of heaven 

All save Co’s A. & F. moved on and we “waited for the wagon” 
till one oclock and moved on. Arrived at Munfordsville at four 
Go on pickett in the advance. 

Flag of truce crosses the river. 

All quiet. Nothing 

Go on pickett. Weather fine 

Sunday. Skirmish with the rebels and the 32 Rebels gets the 
worst of the bargain 

All quiet—weather fine 

Fight between 3000 rebels and five hundred of the 32[nd] Reg 
Ind[iana]. The 32[nd] cover themselves with glory. The whole 
division comes up before and during the fight but are not sent 
to reinforce our men 

Burial of our (11) killed 

Nothing 


Cloudy 

Good weather 

On Pickett beyond Green River. J. C. Jackson’s gun accident- 
ally discharged bringing me into line of battle. Capture a rebel 
and two horses 

Capt. Asken returns. Co. T. officers commence housekeeping. 

I have charge of 75 men to make road. During the day have 
charge of seven hundred. 

Flag presentation by 6th Ind[iana] to Louisville Legion. Pre- 
sented by Geo. D. Brentice and received by Rousseau. The Di- 
vision was out. Major Wallace in co 
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Sunday. Muddy—got three likenesses taken. 

General Buel[/] is in Camp 

Go on pickett Put away of[f] out of [in?] the woods where 
wooden men would do as well—the scene of the fight. John 
Brewer died at Munfordsville 


Ce on pickett—nothing worthy of note. C. King died at Louis- 
ville 

Weather not very pleasant 

On pickett. Being very cold we burn rails for the first time. 
Had a good time, caught Rab[b]its, played ball &c. Major Wal- 
lace shot himself in the foot. 

Cars crossed the Green River 


but two hundred me[n] detailed to entrench 
oudy 
Sunday. Cold & sleeting 


Go on pickett—ground covered with snow—made beds with twigs 
and slept well. 
Nothing 


On false alarm we were called into line and marched to the south 
side of Green River. In fifteen minutes from “Fall in” we were 
on the river bank one and a half miles. Our by [boys] have 
the pluck 

Mud in superabundance 

Sunday. Heavy rain. 

Ordered to cook five days rations and hold in readiness con- 
tinually to march—took ail night. Relieved to be ready to assist 
the Cumberland Gap force in case they are reinforced. 

News of the victory at Cumberland Gap and Zollicoffer & Pey- 
tons death 

Go on Pickett 

Good Weather 


Drilled first for a long time 


Nothing. Zollicoffer & Peyton given up 

to 6 Nothing 

Fort Henry taken 

Nothing 
General Mitchell arrives at Green River and cross the river 
Nothing 

News of Roanoke being taken ' 
ee to be ready to march at eight next day—news joyfully 
receiv 

March in terrible weather and over awful roads to Upton where 
the boys lie out all night. I ys permission and went forward by 
rail to Nolin to visit the Dorseys—found a great change in 
a short time. My little favorite dead and another one just dieing. 
Crossed to Old Nevin—after waiting till two oclock for our 
advancing column. The news of our return became confirmed 
and then I was in a stew. Not knowing but that my company 
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had been ordered back by rail and that they would have an 
important part to perform during my absence. I secured a horse 
and as luck would have it overtook them near Bacon Creek. 
Started again, passed our old Camp, Wood, crossed the river 
and camped two miles south. 

C. B. Mills accidentally shot his hand. Marched through rain 
to Horse Cave 

Moved again six miles to Pilot Knole 

Passed a wet night and yet rains did not move 

Moved four miles to Camp Fry at Bells Tavern 

Remain in a pleasant Camp 

Marched to near Bowling green a distance of twenty-two miles 
Nothing—viewed the entrenchment 

At dark we are ordered to draw two days raw rations and lie 
ready to march in twenty minutes—go to the River through an 
overflown bottom in mud to our knees—cross the river at twelve 
oclock and laid all night. We left everything but rations arms 
and clothing on our persons. This was a grand military blunder 
and the beginning of a week of uncalled for and un[nJecessary 
exposure. A bad night 

This morning finds us cold, exhausted. having slept none and 
entirely unfit to march I return to camp for necessaries for the 
boys. We could all have staid and been in good condition for a 
march and been as far on our way at noon—crossed on a bridge 
of boats. The regiment started before I got back—caught it in 
about four miles. Went to Franklin a distance of twenty-two 
miles. A nice town and a pleasant Camp 

Move a distance of twenty-four miles to Tyrus Springs—got in 
at dark camped in a low boggy meadow. The boys made the 
board and rail fence walk—got a reprimand for it. Out of grub 


Move ten miles to the junction. Encamp and get rations 

Move at morn to within 14 miles. Go into camp but scarcely 
sit down till we are ordered across to Nashville. We march 
through mud and drenching rain to the river. After long delays 
get on the boat on the hurricane roof to stand again for an hour 
in torrents of rain all the result of official incompetence—finally 
get over and set out on our march through Nashville at night 
in drenching rain. Went five miles and encamped—burnt about 
a mile of cedar fence. 

Finds us cold, wet, hungry—foot sore and worn out added to 
which damned lazy, drunken commissarie come from town with 
nothing to appeas [e] our hunger but a barrel of poisonous whis- 
key for each brigade while there is a superabundance of good 
rations of meat and bread which we could have had just as easily. 
Move in the evening to the wood in a more sheltered position. 


Camp Andy Johnston 
Clear and cold 
Cloudy “ “ Tents &c came in the evening and never were 
griests more welcome—picked [pitched] our tents and felt at 
home. Snowed during the night following & froze. 
Were paid by Maj Thustin—my portion 262.50 sent to Uncle 
McReisson 350.00. Sent in all for the company 1543.00. 
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Very cold, snowy & freezing 

“ and clear. 
We go on pickett. No adventure 
Skirmishing on pickett—were called into line but soon dismiss 
to our quarters with accoutrements on. Nothing more occur- 
ring. ere released soon. 
Ba[t]talion drill 


Rain and sunshine 

Ordered to draw rations and be ready to march at 8 next morning. 

_— to Franklin 15 miles. No incidents. Peach trees in 
ossom. 

Went about 15 miles, passed Spring Hill about three miles and 

encamped. There appears to be more loyalty the further we get 

from Nashville. 

Remain in camp owing to the burning of bridges over a creek 

and Duck River. Some rebels brought in. 

ee i camp. Brigade guard put on. McClenahan in com- 
man 

At ten oclock we marched by Brigade 2 miles to Duck Creek 

which we waded about crotch deep. Went to Duck River op- 

posite Columbia 

Detailed with forty men to work on bridge making planks of 

Cedar Rafts. Weather cold and snowing. 

Cold and snowing—finished making flooring bridge. 

Cold and snowing—visited Columbia for tools—Old Branden 

quaked when I entered the Church—got tools—made Boat Gun- 

nels and went to a saw-mill and appropriated timber for flooring 

and bottom. 

Cold and snowing. Still at work building boat. Delayed for 

want of cotton 

Warmer—finished and la[u]nched her. General Nelson ordered 

the fording cleaned. Boat carries 150 men 

Pleasant. Bridge raising. Cavalry crossed the river on a scout 

Weather fine—Bridge building 


“ Rainy “ “ 
Fine Weather. Nelson Division Cross the River Duck River 
Finish to [the] Bridge—have orders to march (4 & 6th Brigade) 
cross Duck River and encamp three miles out. 


Poplars in leaf. Passed Genl Pillows Farm—a splendid coun- 
try. Encamped near Mt. Pleasant 11 miles. Alders out 
Marched fourteen miles. Camped 

“ twenty miles through a very poor country encamped on 
lower Buffalo. 
Marched sixteen miles. Fine weath[er] 
Marched eight miles 
Fine weather—moved with the team till eleven in hearing of 
Artillery at Pittsburgh—halted tank rations & cartridges and 
moved on for four miles by a forced march—again halted and 
waited for wagon which coming up we again moved with them till 
near sundown when we again left them and moved on over ter- 
rible roads. Reached Savannah [Tennessee] about eleven and re- 
mained in a terrible Hail Storm till morning 
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Camp Shiloah [Shiloh], Tenn. 

April 7 Got up, washed, and ate thin air. Got on board boat for Battle 
Ground. Our Brigade all on one boat. The cannons roar greet- 
ing us continually—at eleven we landed at the battle field and 
at twelve were under fire—at two were engaged and continued 
engaged till the battle ended. Marched back near the river, got 
a verry little to eat. Staid out in a severe rain all night. 
Rain—formed and marched to the battle ground—remained all 
day and night in the rain inactive. 

Sull inactive and raining. 
“ “ “ “ 


Moved to new ground. Tents came up late at night—raining 
In camp—fixing up. 

Went on Pickett Brigade 

Returned from Pickett. No adventures yesterday. Packed up 
clothing to send home. Got orders to be read * move by eight 
o'clock tomorrow. Ship[p]Jed clothing by B. Superior to 
Powhatan—paid freight [$]5.00. Wrote to J. Bergundthal en- 
closing receipt for clothing and also telling of payment to me 
| ag Hest of seven dollars and by Thomas Doty of twenty 
ollars 

Moved to new Camp in plowed land. Poor water full of diarhoea. 
Clark Barry was made First Lieutenant of Co. H. 77th Ohio. 
Long Roll—to arms. Went two miles [and] found no enemy. 
Mere extending of pickets—got a sound drenching of rain. 
Raining and cold—a very bad day. 


a. Summoned before a general Court Martial as Wit- 
ness]. 
rother on sick list. Popes force encamp to our left. 
Good Weather. At half past eleven, just as we were going to 
dismiss, “Fall in” came and our division with cavalry and artil- 
lery went six miles on a Reconnoisance, took fourteen prisoners, 
drove the Confederate pickets four miles and burnt the camp of 
two Regim[ents] and returned to camp at four. 
Went on Pickett : 
The case of Court Martial not coming up. Got pass and went 
to the 43[rd] & 634. Had a long tramp but a pleasant visit— 
found the 43[rd] a good institution 
Left 43[rd] which was about to leave and returned to my com. 
On enquiry could not discharge Graff. 
Orders to draw and keep constantly on hands two days cooked 
rations. News of the taking of N[ew] Orleans. Popes forces 
have a skirmish 
Move from Old camp at 7 oclock. Go three miles and encamp 
—distant cannoning. We have the advance 
Good weather and good camp. 

All quiet 


Rain 
Ordered to move. Leave Fiess and Wisenberg behind 
Move at 11 and for the first time I have to be off duty and in 
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the ambulance—go but three miles but as usual arrive after dark 
and get our baggage next day. General Popes men on Brigade 
under Genl Payne fight and whip 5,000 Confederates killing 30 
and taking 500 prisoners with the [loss] of two men killed and 
15 wounded. 

Went on a reconnoisance (I again in the Ambulance) went six 
miles. Stood in the rain for hours and saw nothing then returned 
through the rain and mud doing six miles of the most terrible 
marching we ever did. Got orders for Corinth. 


Owing to severe rains making the roads and streams impossible 
we do not start. 
Fine weather but owing to the roads do not go. 
Good weather Neuralgia bad 

“ pickett 
“ “ “ some firing 
Moved three miles and laid out. Pope has a fight. 
Lie in the Woods all day. Move at night to a camp and get our 
baggage too late to put up : 
Go out at three and a half A. M. expecting an attack—nothing 
occuring—are relieved and return to camp at noon. News of the 
fall of Norfolk and blowing up of Merrimac 
Canonading and musketry on our lines. Rebel pickets driven in 
Have inspection. All quiet. Some canonading late in evening 
Went on a rec[omnolisance in force—saw some rebels—a hard 
march poorly managed. Returned to camp [at] 4 oclock 
Make out payrolls. Lie in camp. Draw three days rations. Or- 
dered to be ready to move at eight in morning. 


Ready at eight. Lie in line of battle till noon. Order counter- 
nated. Heavy canonading on the right in evening 

Ordered last night to be ready to move at six this morning with 
two days rations. Did not move. Canonading in front 

Still in readiness to move hearing canonading all along the line. 
News of the taking of Richmond and opening of the Mississippi. 


After the lapse of one year I resume my Diary 
1863 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The history of the last year as connected with myself has not 
been verry eventful. I ieft camp near Corinth, Miss, May 26, 62 
on sick leave. Remained at home nearly two months—returned to 
the company at Battle Creek Tenn on the 30th June being detained 
some on the rout[e] by bringing Father with me to consult phy- 
sicians, inability to travel faster for want of strength and rail- 
road being destroyed. Was unwell [for] some [time] after 
returning to camp. Brother John went home sick. Col. Wilson 
forced to resign by the unprincipled trickery of certain parties 
in the regiment. Major Wallace at home for reasons—On 20th 
August started on the march toward Cha[#]tanooga which ended 
at Louisville Sept 26. Capt Cummins commanding until arrival 
[at] Murfreesboro when Major McC[/Jenahan received his ap- 
pointment. Thus far we enjoyed the fat of the land prepared 
to meet the rebels at several places—especially at Altamont Tenn. 
Stop[p]ed a couple of days at Murfreesboro, four at Nashville, 
the same at Bowlingreen letting Bragg get between us [and] 
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Louisville resulting in the capture [of] 45.00 [4500]* of our men 
at Munfordsville Ky. Were paid at Louisville and again moved 
Southward. Oct[ober] 1st arrived at Shelbyville. 3rd remained 
till the 5th. Moved [to] Frankfort driving a few rebels before 
us. Remained there till the morning of the 8th at 2 [o'clock]. 
Mét the rebels at Lawrenceburgh and had a skirmish. Moved 
on to Dogwalk and encamped. On the morning of the 9th had 
a brisk little fight with the rebels under Kirby Smith. But un- 
accountably to us as we were not aware of the condition of 
things at Perryville they suddenly drew off something worse for 
the undertaking which was very lucky for us as they were at 
least as two to one to us. Moved on to Crab Orchard by way 
of Perryville where our Division joined the Main army. Re- 
mained a few days and again moved back [to] Bowlingreen. At 
Lebanon Col Dickey resigned and left us—a deserving victim of 
an unprincipled conspiracy to which he gave countenance and was 
its either too willing instrument or gullible dupe. Genl Buell 
being removed Genl Rosencrans took command on our arrival [at] 
Bowlingreen and just here I'll say he has not disappointed our 
con[fi]dent expectations of having a brave and able general. Here 
was commenced a career of official drunkenness which is and has 
been a disgrace to our regiment. Started to Nashville Nov. 4th. 
Left Lieut Welsh at Bowlingreen. Encamped about a week at 
Edgefield—crossed the river and made a reconnaisance. Our 
regimental commander drunk. Genl Willich rejoined us. En- 
camped at the Assylum Grounds for two we[eks]. Moved south 
a mile into the woods. Here was such official drunkenness as 
would disgrace barroom rowdies. Headquarters was a disgrace 
to the men of the regiment. Again moved camp one mile to the 
rear. Did extensive foraging while at Nashville. Col. Askew 
received his appointment. On which occasion I “wet my lips” 
merely with wine. Started for Murfreesboro Dec. 26 going 
through Nolinsville and Triune we arrived before Murfreesboro 
29th. On the 30th heavy skirmishing in which we took no part— 
moved in the evening to the extreme right—were attacked at 7 
oclock 31st and literally run over—cause—incompetency or some- 
thing else. Some officers were drunk—some panic stricken and 
some both. Three of my boys were killed McCaffrey, Hescht 
and Craig. Wm Scott died of wounds. Jan. Ist manouvered 
around. Jan 3 Charged to the river and as usual lost our com-’ 
manding officers and our place. Crossed the river and camped five 
miles south of Murfreesboro. Jan 6th. My boys suffered terribly 
in the rain and cold having lost all their bed[d]ing and over 
clothing by being ordered to throw it down in the fight. In about 
five days move camp to rear 14 miles. About the lst April moved 
near the fortifications. After the fight the old combination pur- 
sued its persecution of Maj. McC[/]ennahan which was done in 
sO mean a way as almost to cause the pages of this dirty old 
book to blush with shame. We have done extensive foraging, 
scouting, picketing and stealing here. This morning finds us 
astir. Col Askew commanding. Col. Wallace absent on leave 
at home for the sixth time. left the 18th. Quite a flutter was 
occasioned this morning on account of a construction of an order, 


*The official records do not bear out this statement. Apparently the number 
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defining what constitutes companies and regiments which would 
muster out all captains and colonels not having minimum com- 
panies and regiments—based on Capt. Dawson’s representations 
of the construction given it by Gen’ls. Rosencrans and Johnston. 
Made report of company for history. 17 recruits, 86 originally, 
10 deaths, 5 of disease, 4 killed, 1 of wounds, 80 members now 
55 present, 25 absent, 10 reductions, 10 promotions, 2 Court mar- 
tialed, 14 discharged, 12 wounded. No prayers. Continual diar- 
hoea. Early & Orr sent to convalescent camp yesterday. Cousin 
Josiah made brigade provost sergeant. Weather very fine. Com- 
manding officer having (I think temporarily) abdicated we did 
no duty. Early & Orr sent to Barak. , 
Received orders to be ready to move at a moments notice. 

Went on picket 

Came off picket. Some fight in to our right and front at Mid- 
dleton by cavalry. Resulted in the capture of about eighty rebels. 
Our loss five prisoners 

Company inspection. Was officer of the day—dug my first sink. 
Received letters from Mollie and T. H. Collins. Cousin Josiah 
made provost sergeant. Weather fine. 

Went on five days pickett to Salem. Vallandingham was sent 
through our lines. Not very well received 

Genl Willich comes to us. 

Gulden returns 

Suther sells beer to privates 

Nep Madden returns to us. 

Return to camp—nothing remarkable occured on our trip. A 
few deserters come in. There is a fine rain after dry weath[er]. 
Some of our force go to the front. The rebels reported fal[/]ing 
back. Am too sleep[y] and tired to write. Signed receipts for 
clothing had in May. Received two muskets. 

Rained all day. Write to Father, received a letter from Ed. 
Goldsmith & Brown tender resignations. Dorneck made Quar- 
termas[ter] 

Sunday. Monthly Inspection. Write to Bergundthal. Get a 
letter from Uncle. Am one of council of Administration. Report 
Co[mpany] Savings. Visit Willich 

Collect [$]35.50 Co[mpany] Savings. Send N. H. Bowles de- 
scriptive roll, a triplicate. Have drill & review 

Get letters from Uncle and brother Sam[we]l. The left wing on 
pickett. A. Hurley goes to Hospital. Vote on being mounted— 
we mount 

Send muskets &c to Orr and McReirahan. Rain[ed] hard last 
night. Orders for seven days rations in haversacks and knap- 
sacks—to be ready to move at a moments notice 


Go to the rear on Picket. I have command of the reg[imen]t. 
Later in the day have command of a station and the Corps officer 
of the day visits us and I mistaking him for a cavalry officer 
and do not salute him for which he grows verry indignant and 
threatens to report me. All quiet 

We carry our seven days rations in from pickett. Rained very 
hard. Heard heavy canonading to our right. News of Col Wal- 
lace being in command of Camp Chase 

All quiet. McMillin & Branden return. Write to “Ed” 
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Receive letter and certificate from Lieut. Welsh. Also from 
Mother who is with Father at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nothing but learned that we are to be mounted. Williams speaks. 
Received letters of Robert Arthur Brigade Drill by Willich. 
Go on picket—in command of station in rear—nothing 

News of the capture of Vicksb[ur]g—12,000 prisoners by Grape- 
vine. Presentation of Watches to Cols Jones & Gibson. Speech 
by Donford. Gibson makes a Gerrit Smith Red republican 
speech. Official position obliges me to keep silence but I cannot 
approve any such sentiments. 


Drill. Wrote to Mother at Cleveland. Exchanged Arms. Turned 
over to Lt Col. F. Askew 

45 muskets 43 Ba[y]Jonetts 

2.000 Cartridges 83 Screw drivers to C.W. 

26 Wipers 12 Cones 

6 Ball Screws 3 Vices 
Received of him 

54 Enfield Rifles & Bayonetts 

“ Ball Cartriges 

54 Stoppers 

52 Cones 

3 Screw drivers 

13 Combined Wiper, Screw &c 
Corporals, Sergeants (except McReirahan, J. Branden, Daily A. 
Garloch got the last 2. 
Heavy drills. T. H. Collins returns 
Inspection by Lieut Green, N. Hurley gets descriptive list and 
goes to hospital—playing off. 
Letter from N. Brice. Drilled and drew Ordnance Stores. 
Took Stone River Bridge (on drill) I. H. Green sent to parole 
camp. Bad news from the East. 
— men on duty. I swim. Letters from Mollie & J. Bergind- 


Am on Court Martial. Command the company and am “officer 
of the day.” Receive blanks. 

Drilled. On Court martial. Capt. Hutcheson and boys of the 
52[nd] were here. 

Lieutenant Brice and several of the 52[nd] were here. Nep. 
Madden made division provost. ; 
Nothing for remark 


Orders for preparation to march 

March five miles on Shelbyville pike, turn to the left and go to 
Liberty Gap where the enemy are met. We skirmish and loose 
[lose] one man Wm Barnett. Drive the rebels and encamp near 
their camp 

Go as reserve for 32d on picket—some firing all day. At about 
three oclock the rebels attack us. We reinforce the line. Co. A 
skirmishing and we support. Our line is being driven rapidly 
when we reinforce and by a desperate and quick fight succeed in 
checking them and breaking their line which caused their entire 
left to fall back and our right is saved from what appeared to 
be inevitable defeat. I presume there has been few occasions 
when so much depended upon so small a force and never did any 
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men meet the call for a determined desperate fight than did my 
little handful of brave men. Two of them fell dead, anny | 
Richeson and George Davis, two dangerously wounded, James 
Ramage and Christopher C. Taylor, four severely wounded, John 
Diday, B. T. Richeson, Lafayette, Hess severely wounded. 
few others were slightly wounded. Considering that I fought 
this fight without orders and the verry severe loss we sustained 
I would reflect upon myself but for the fact that it was the turn- 
ing point of verry important results and that by falling back with 
those already retreating we would either have lost the hill and 
had the right flank of our entire force by a precipate flight or by 
fighting to have lost more men than I did. Our only course of 
safety to the army and ourselves at one was to drive the enemy 
from our front and out of the woods which my brave fellows did 
with a will. All honor to the brave fellows who did it. C. 
Hurley, A. Garloch, Weekly Knox, McMillin, I. D. Boston, J. 
Branden, T. Collins and James Barnett showed the white feather. 
I would the blood which flowed from the brave fellows who fell 
had flowed from their veins. I am proud of my company al- 
though some misbehave. 

Lie in camp all day—go on picket in the evening. At night under 
cover of fires we draw off to Manchester road. —At the same 
time and under the same cover the rebels withdraw towards 
Tullahoma. We go to Millersburgh 

March to Beech Grove being verry much delayed by trains 

With a great many delays we march to within 14 miles of Man- 
chester, arriving at 34 oclock on the morning of the 29th. 

Lie in camp all day 

Lie in camp all day. Have brigade inspection by Cap[t]. Pat- 
terson. Most of the baggage is sent to the rear. This is our 
seventh day and it has rained every day and night most of the 
time at a terrific rate. 

Still in camp. Things look a little more cheerful about Man- 
chester. Police the camp but scarcely done till we get marching 
orders. Terribly hot. Stop for supper and move on to Tulla- 
homa. Arrive at 11 oclock. Verry muddy. 

Visit the fortification—move our camp. Fix up for a stay : 
At eleven last night were called to go and guard a train in 
March till daylight, meet the train and return at 2 P. M. Verry 
hard rain. Ewing Ramage died on Sab[bJath 28th 1863. He 
was one of the best boys and as fine a soldier as I ever knew. 
Comissary took company savings and distributed them among the 
regiment. 

National salute which I verry much fear will be the last one 
ever fired on a fourth of July. God knows how well and will- 
ingly I have done my part in preserving our liberties and saving 
our nationality and how freely I would make still further sacri- 
fices for my countrie[’s] sacke [sake] but I fear it is all to no 
purpose. Although I make war inst the rebels in arms and 
only then at this time I believe the policy and conduct of the 
war is responsible in no small measure for our present condition 
and ultimate failure if we fail. It is scarcely possible that a just 
God can so smile upon incompetency intrigue and corruption as 
to cause such instrumentalities to succeed in any cause however 
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just. But I’ll hope for the best. Policing and resting some. On 
short rations. Cars expected. 
Moved camp again. Rains very hard. Do some policing. Get 
orders to go on picket. Get a letter from Mother & answer 
On picket. News of the defeat of Lee by Mead, too good to be 
true. 
In camp. Madden returned to company. Notice of McRirahans 
detail at Nashville. Guerillas cut the trestle work in our rear 
and our advance stop[s] for want of rations. On half of 
rations. News of fall of Vicksburgh—buy tobacco with com- 
pany fund 
Reported the conduct of men on the 25th June. Our baggage 
was burned near Manchester 
News of the capture of Vicksburgh and Mead[e]s victory over 
Lee confirmed. Lie idly in camp. Still a little rain. 
Go on picket at 4 A. M. Good news confirmed. Morgan in 
ndiana 

Mail communication cut off 

. ai opened again. I am a sit[#]ing member of 
Court Martial again holding court in Whorehouse op[p]Josite 
Gen’l. Johnston’s headquarters. News of Fathers improved health. 
Police the camp within the picket line. 
Sab[b]ath with nothing to do. Ag’t [Adjutant] Dubois has gone 
for our company books. The boys have succeeded in supplying 
our table with vegetables. 
On Court Martial. Desk and Books arrive—all right 
Make Muster & Pay Rolls. Final statements of Ramage, Riche- 
son, Davis and Barnet and descriptive lists of Hess, Taylor, 
Richeson & Diday. Quarterly return of Deserters [and] of dead 
and monthly return. Boys on picket. Am detailed as recruiting 
service without my knowledge. 
At Court still. Make out Ordinance report without vouchers. 
Have semi-monthly inspection by Genl Willich. 
Weather fine. Send mail and descriptive rolls to Taylor, Hess, 
Richeson and Diday by C. Commission 
Lieut. Miller Co A. 930 O[hio] V[olunteers] tried by us 
Company on picket. Gulden visits us. Get notice of my nomi- 
nation for Treasurer of Belmont Co. Ohio. Am bored by it. 
Get vouchers and give them for Ordnance in last quarter and 
make reports accordingly. Capt. Carroll starts home on Leave 
of Absence. Send L Broch certificate of how wounded 
Court adjourned. Nothing else 
Rosencrans moved his headquarters to Winchester 
On picket. Everybody going out. Morgans land captured 
Paid by Major Allen. Make up package to send home. 
Express $16.01 dollars to John Welsh. Nothing occuring. Ex- 
cessively hot 
Morgan at my home. Am Brigade Officer-of-the-day—bury 
many mules. 
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THE MICHIGAN-INDIANA-OHIO MUSEUMS 
ASSOCIATION 


Edited by Hartow LINDLEY 


In the autumn of 1927, at the invitation of Mr. George R. 
Fox of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum of Three Oaks, 
Michigan, a small group of museum workers from Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan met in Three Oaks for a con- 
ference and round table discussion. Mr. Charles E. Brown, chief 
of the Wisconsin Historical Museum at Madison, was in at- 
tendance and led some of the discussions. At the close of the 
day’s activities all present had enjoyed such a profitable exchange 
of ideas that it was decided to form a little organization to meet 
annually. Thus was born the Michigan-Indiana Museums Asso- 
ciation. This continued to function for several years and at the 
Peru, Indiana, meeting in 1931 representatives from Ohio were 
invited to join, thus making it a tri-state organization. 

The association met in 1927 in Three Oaks, Michigan; in 
1928, Battle Creek, Michigan; in 1929, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
in 1930, South Bend, Indiana; in 1931, Peru, Indiana. The 
1932 annual meeting scheduled for Battle Creek, Michigan, was 
not held until 1933, and the 1934 conference was held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The 1935 session will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The following have served as presidents of the association: 
George R. Fox, Carl E. Guthe and Harlow Lindley. Edward 
M. Brigham, Jr., of Battle Creek, Michigan, has served as sec- 
retary-treasurer since the beginning of the organization. 

The attendance at the Columbus meeting was representative. 
Four Michigan museums were represented, five from Indiana 
and nine from Ohio. The program arranged for was carried 
out in full. Mrs. William W. Gaar of Richmond, Indiana, pre- 
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sided over the first session. Harlow Lindley of Columbus, Ohio, 
presided over the second session, and Emerson F. Greenman of 
Columbus, Ohio, the third session. At the opening of the first 
session greetings were extended by Henry C. Shetrone, director 
of the Ohio State Museum. In the evening at the association 
dinner Mrs. Gaar spoke on “Lessons to be Learned from the 
Century of Progress.” 

Dr. C. B. Coleman of Indianapolis, Indiana, was elected 
president of the association for the year 1934-35, and Edward 
M. Brigham, Jr., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The subjects as presented before the association for dis- 
cussion at Columbus are given here in the order in which they 
appeared on the program. 

The first speaker on the afternoon of Friday, October 12, 
1934, was Mrs. L. M. Anderson, curator of the Johnson Hum- 
rickhouse Memorial Museum at Coshocton, Ohio. Her subject 
was, “How to Interest and Make Friends through Special Ex- 
hibits, Leisure Time Hobbies, Free Art Classes, Titles for 


Women’s Club Programs Based on Museum Materials, etc.” 


Mr. President, members of the Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Association: 


Dr. Lindley has asked me to tell you about how “One small museum 
makes friends with the community.” 

The home of this museum is Coshocton, seventy miles east, with a 
population of about 11,000. The entire museum collection was the gift 
of two former residents and members of pioneer families, Mr. David and 
Mr. John Johnson. These bachelor brothers spent most of their lives col- 
lecting, and sometime was born the idea of founding a museum in their 
home town. The outstanding parts of the collection are the Oriental Art . 
and the Primitive American material, with some very valuable and inter- 
esting miscellaneous collections. It is more predominantly an educational 
than an art collection. As people always display a more sustained interest 
in something for which they have worked than in a gift, the cooperation 
of the public was sought in the opening of the museum and later for the 
special exhibits. 

For the first exhibit brought in by our own people, it was quite natural 
that we should plan an antique glass show since we are just thirty miles 
from Zanesville where we now know some of the loveliest early glass was 
made. We hoped to bring to light some rare and interesting pieces and we 
were not disappointed. I think I will always remember the light filtering 
through a lovely amethyst compote as well as the beautiful candlesticks, 
bottles (with the blue Jenny Lind), the historical decanters, etc. 

But this exhibit was no more interesting nor successful than the 
Pottery and Porcelain show held later on. Being almost in the heart of the 
ceramic industry of Ohio and having a pottery in Coshocton, our own peo- 
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ple would naturally be interested in objects in this field. A rare slipware 
jar made in New Philadelphia in 1803 and a pink lustre tea set in perfect 
condition show the range of pieces brought in. 

I think I should mention here that we sought the cooperation of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Coshocton Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
both exhibits. The committee in charge listed and marked every piece 
brought in (there were over eight hundred for each exhibit). We decided 
to have open house for the townspeople one evening, and considered our- 
selves fortunate in being able to secure Rhea Mansfield Knittle from Ash- 
land, Ohio, to address us. Mrs. Knittle, as you probably know, is an 
authority in her field, her book on early American glass’ being in its fourth 
edition. She also wrote the article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(fourteenth edition) on American glass. She was with us parts of two 
days each time and made cash and ribbon awards provided by the Federa- 
tion. She announced the awards the evening of open house, explaining why 
they were made and telling what one should value and preserve, and why. 
I remember a Coshocton business man’s delight in finding that the large 
platter he had brought was a very rare, historical blue. Also his remark: 
“Well, I never can enjoy another turkey served on that platter.” As a 
result of these exhibits we feel that our community has an added appre- 
ciation for its antique glass, pottery and porcelain as well as an increased 
interest in the museum. 

he most recent special exhibit and the most successful from the 
standpoint of attendance and number of objects brought in was the Leisure 
Time Hobbies Exhibit. Most communities in Ohio have interesting In- 
dian artifacts gathered together by local residents, and Coshocton being rich 
in Indian history, we had an exceptionally fine collection of Mound Builder 
and later Indian material. Coshocton is sometimes spoken of as the 
home of advertising and it was from this field of workers and executives 
that some of our finest hobbies came. One man who is occupied during 
the day as a gumcutter spends his evenings in wood-carving and brought 
in a group of beautiful pieces. Another advertising man is a collector of 
bottles and he has pursued the hobby until he has now restricted himself to 
bottles which he believes are Ohio-made and to certain types and sizes. 
It is really a notable collection. 

The antique clocks were the source of much favorable comment and 
made a beautiful picture—twenty-nine were brought in by one man who 
had many more at home. Book-binding, coach models, guns, spinning 
wheels, etc—I am sure you have visualized the exhibit and so I will men- 
tion only one other section, the Creative Art Department. This included 
original manuscripts of violin and piano compositions together with poetry 
and prose most of which had been published in well known periodicals. 
Over eleven hundred objects were brought in and we were hard pressed to 
store properly the permanent collection. 

Desiring to check on local interest our records showed that ten per 
cent of the population came to see this exhibit, and it was given more 
publicity in our local paper than any we have attempted. The public 
library has been, I believe, unusually helpful and understanding. A display 
of books and magazines pertaining to hobbies with booklists for adults 
and children were available at both the library and the museum through 
the duration of the display. It is our hope that through the Hobbies Ex- 
hibit some whose leisure time has been aimlessly and futilly filled have 
found a satisfying and worthwhile hobby. 


1Rhea Mansfield Knittle, Early American Glass (New York, 1927). 
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Our work for the public schools is on a definite schedule arranged 
by the school superintendent who is the source of much encouragement to 
us. I am more enthusiastic about this work than anything else I do. Last 
year after our friendly discussion of the Eskimo material, one first grade 
lived the life of the Eskimo for about three months. They made a back- 
drop for one end of the room with life-size figures of Eskimo people, igloos, 
northern lights, etc., painted by themselves in brilliant colors. They made 
an igloo from wire and painted muslin large enough to crawl into, with 
a cotton block of ice and a plasticene stone lamp. A wooden sledge, a pair 
of stuffed dogs (I dread to think of the fur trimmings that disappeared 
from their mothers’ wardrobes), a bow drill made and sent by a child 
not well enough to be in school, an Eskimo village on the sand table, read- 
ing, writing, games, etc., all centered about the life of the Eskimo. In 
addition, many parents came in to be better able to understand the inces- 
sant chatter about Eskimo life. 

The desire of the parents to participate in the child’s interests is to be 
met this year in this way: Ohio is spoken of in the textbooks as the 
Mound Builder State, which is about the extent of the information given. 
Our work for the schools will be centered on Mound Builder life. Mr. 
Shetrone is coming to Coshocton and will address the adults of the com- 
munity on the subject. All the children are to take invitations home to the 
parents who will then have an additional interest in and information about 
the work the children are doing at the museum. 

In speaking of our children’s feeling for the museum, it will never be 
that accorded a dignified and austere home of culture. Instead of the ap- 
proach and grounds of the museum being beautifully landscaped, playground 
equipment belonging to the old school and used by the children of the school 
next to us flanks the walk. When the swings, the teeter-totter, the slide 
etc., begin to pall, the children frequently come into the museum—and I 
find small groups arguing about the uses of this or that and we have an 
enjoyable time together. As one guest said of our children: “To them a 
museum will always be associated with the carefree, happy days of their 
childhood.” 

Last winter so many adults were without employment and so many 
young people were unable to return to college that it seemed we should 
offer them something to help occupy their time. This took the form of 
free art and hand craft classes. After locating competent teachers and mak- 
ing preliminary arrangements, the night of registration arrived. I recall 
my feelings most vividly. Would the number that registered justify the 
expense of heat and light (we count the pennies, you see)? Were we 
overestimating the community’s interest in this type of work? I was very 
anxious, 

Imagine our reaction when two hundred and thirteen people came in, 
eager to be identified with the classes in drawing, oils, sculpture and com- 
mercial art in the one section and in the other, knitting, crocheting, needle- 
point, filet-lace making and hooked rugs. In addition, a series of lace 
appreciation discussions and home decoration classes were held. One young 
husband came to me one night and said: 


I just wanted you to know how much these classes mean to my 
wife and me. I am unemployed and we have no money for entertain- 
ment and our evenings are a problem. I am in the commercial art 
class and my wife in the drawing class, and one evening a week we 
spend pleasantly and profitably here and another at home with our 
homework assignment. 
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As spring approached, the work seemed so worthwhile, that I coveted 
an art-school scholarship for the most meritorious student—which presented 
another untried problem to be solved. To conclude this experiment, through 
the courtesy of the Scholarship Department of the Coshoction Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Columbus Art School a one year scholarship 
was awarded by a jury from the art school to a young man just graduated 
from _ school, whose work showed much promise. He is now here in~ 
school. 


I wish you might have seen the smart knit dresses, coats, hats, gloves, 
purses, etc., made by the handcraft department. 


This winter we will continue the classes and hope to add a series on 
music appreciation. We have a symphony orchestra of about ninety pieces, 
which is a source of great pride to all of us. We feel a better understand- 
ing of the instruments of the orchestra and the function of each in rela- 
tion to the whole, together with an explanation of the numbers to be played 
given before each concert will increase our appreciation. This promises 
to work out also. 


In conclusion, may I mention the work done for the women’s clubs 
with the hope of interesting more adults and increasing their appreciation 
for the collection. To belong to the program committee of a club is to 
know the anxiety of planning a varied and interesting year’s study for the 
members. Out of my experiences in a literary club over a period of years 
it seemed to me that we might offer some very interesting titles for club 
programs, with splendid illustrative material. They must have, of course, 
an euphonious appeal, such as: “The Master Craft of the Ages”—Enamel- 
ing; The Romance of Lacquer; A Pageant of Shawls, etc. With this in 
mind we offered about forty titles with a short introduction addressed to 
the chairmen of the program committee explaining that we hoped some of 
the subjects would fit in with the year’s work and inviting them to come 
to the museum for a meeting where material would be on display to illus- 
trate their topics. We also announced that through the library and 
museum reference material would be available for them and that there 
would be no fee. 


The local clubs prepare their own programs, but we have provided 
programs for all of the out of town clubs that have come. The climax 
of this work came, however, when a club composed chiefly of the smart 
young matrons of the town decided that they would have a year’s work 
along the lines of art appreciation, and entitled their program “Know and 
Enjoy Your Museum.” This made me very happy. We have reservations 
for twenty local club meetings so far this fall, and two out of town clubs. 


And so, our work in Coshocton has been, I hope, that of presenting 
and promoting culture as well as preserving it. 


The second number on Friday afternoon’s program was a 
discussion on “Educational Extensicn Work, with Special Ref- 
erence to Sunday Afternoon Lectures,” by Mr. Sigmund Metzler, 
educational director of the Dayton Public Library Museum. Un- 
fortunately Metzler’s paper was lost, but he has presented the 
following outline: 
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Museums, old and new. 
Old Museums a dumping ground. 
Examples: freaks; curiosities; Barnum’s Museum. 
Old Museum at Alexandria. 
New Museums: Educational Institutions. 
I. Proper arrangements. 

Clean and clear labels. 

Informatory general labels. 

Attention to outsiders. 

Tact. 

Instructive talks. 

Bringing the museum to the people. 

Cooperation with schools, civic bodies, clubs, boy 

and girl scouts. 

g. Available speakers. 
10. New material. 
Museums are the future schools. 

As educational institutions, they will have school- 
rooms; workshops; laboratories; research departments ; 
planetariums; telescopes; microscopes; chemical and 
physical apparatus, etc. 

Ignorance, prejudice, will be removed. 

Study of the world we live in: the most important 
subject. 

At every teacher’s convention, museum workers should be 
represented, with talks, on the program. 
Growth of attendance at Sunday lectures in Dayton. 
Growth of general attendance at Dayton: 
1928, attendance 14,867; 
1933, attendance 37,687. 
Regular Saturday lectures are given at the Public Museum 
and at three branches, 


Miss Katherine S. Mills of the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
spoke on “The Opportunities and Advantages of Preparing a Spe- 
cial Display Collection,” which was the third and last number 


on Friday. 
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In discussing such a topic, rather than treat it in a general way, it 
seems of more purpose to speak of actual experiences in handling a display 
collection, so that the successes and failures may be of more real value to 
others in planning a similar exhibition. 

In 1932 a house in Chillicothe, Ohio, was left to the Ross County 
Historical Society by Miss Petrea McClintock and her sister, Mrs. Edward 
Strong, to be used for a museum. There was little money available for 
the running of the museum and no collection, so the directors felt that 
a loan exhibition of material from the county to be held in the fall of 
1933 would arouse the interest of the community in the opportunities and 
value of a museum. In 1927 a very successful small loan exhibition had 
been held. 

The house was not to be turned over to the society until 1934—so 
two floors of a large public hall were rented for the display, which was 
to be held for four days. There was some reorganization of the society 
during the summer, so after the hall had been rented and some of the 
committees had been appointed and some general plans made, I was asked 
to help with the plans, since I was at home after having had a museum 
training course in Newark, New Jersey. 

Our problems were these—to find out in general what material was 
available; to organize the material according to a plan that would be 
interesting and educational; to collect and install the objects; to bring 
people to see them; then to return all the material. 

In a community such as ours which is so rich in history and where 
there are so many people with interesting collections, there was no great 
problem to find material, except the routine of contacting the owners and 
making arrangements for getting the things to the hall. The greatest 
difficulty was to limit the material. The directors’ purpose, of course, was 
to interest people in the museum. They felt that the way to do this was 
to refuse nothing that was offered, whether it was good or bad. This 
would have been a physical impossibility, due to lack of space; but more 
important, the exhibition would be cluttered up with worthless stuff of 
interest to no one. There is no value in having any kind of an exhibition if 
it is not worthwhile and well done. That is a problem that every museum 
faces. This is not the place to go into a discussion of the situation, but 
there are so many boring, gloomy museums today, because no such policy 
has been carried out. Good material does not mean its value has to be high 
according to dollars and cents, but from the point of view of educational 
worth. It was necessary to compromise—to accept something if not every- 
thing from every person who offered to lend us things. Fortunately we had 
to accept very little that was inappropriate. A more important way to 
arouse interest and support is to let people in the community help with the 
work. That point will be discussed later. 

In organizing the objects we classified them as far as possible. The 
lower floor lent itself to period rooms—so there we had a Colonial Kitchen, 
an Early American Bed-room and Living Room, and a Victorian Parlor. 
Also, in the extra space, there were divisions for Costumes, Needlework, 
China and Glass, Children’s Toys, and Bicycles. Upstairs historical mate- 
rial such as Indian relics, documents, maps, and war relics were arranged, 
chronologically. Here also was an alcove given over to articles belonging 
to four early governors of the State who had lived in Chillicothe, a School 
Room, fire-fighting display, Musical Instruments, History of Lighting, a 
collection of books written by people in the county, and a History of 
Paper-making. 
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To install all this was a tremendous undertaking for it had to be 
collected and placed in two days before the exhibition opened. Necessarily 
much volunteer help was required. The cooperation in the community was 
thrilling. Many people of all ages were called on, outside the society, to 
assist. We used exact museum methods, explained them to the helpers, 
who carried them out ably. Everyone worked tirelessly and efficiently. 
The interest the young people showed was particularly gratifying. The 
attitude so often taken in such a community is that the young people are 
not willing to take responsibility. They were keen about the whole idea 
and found much delight in the work. Where a museum has no funds for 
trained workers it has great opportunity today to have help from the young 
people in the community who, due to economic reasons have spare time and 
many ideas they would enjoy carrying out. In this particular instance— 
after this exhibition was completed, the young people were not given the 
opportunity to continue to help with the carrying forward of the museum 
plan. Of course, the ideal situation is when a paid director can be called 
from outside the community to organize the work and to direct the volun- 
teer help. In a small community it is very difficult for anyone in the group 
to lead the organization without serious conflict. To return to our subject— 
more vital interest was aroused by so many people sharing in the actual 
work than could possibly have been aroused by the mere showing of people’s 
“treasures.” 

We used the usual publicity through newspapers and posters to bring 
people to see the exhibition. The most successful publicity stunt was 
arranged by a young person on the Board of Directors. He planned a 
parade, inspired by the Wings of a Century pageant at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, showing the development of transportation. Every barn and 
attic was ransacked for old vehicles and costumes. Every nag in the 
countryside was pressed into service. Not only was almost every known 
kind of vehicle shown but the people riding in them were costumed accord- 
ing to period. The merchants of the town cooperated in arranging and 
financing this. Another means of drawing the crowds was the evening 
entertainments: the governor spoke one night; a program of negro spirituals 
was presented the next; a superb costume exhibit, third, and a program 
of dancing and singing the last. The attendance exceeded all hopes. The 
unfortunate part was that the exhibition was not held over a longer period, 
for in the short time just enough money was taken in to cover the expenses. 

The return of the material was organized carefully, so that within 
twenty-four hours every object was returned with no losses or damages. 
There were about 4,000 objects loaned. This was done only through hard- 
working and efficient volunteer help. 

The interest aroused in the community was tremendous. This was 
the time for the membership drive to start in earnest, and for a definite 
plan for the future of the museum to be given the public. While the 
plans for this exhibition were in progress it was learned that the house, 
which was not to be given to the society for a year, was to be given very 
soon. If the display could have been postponed it would have been much 
better to have had a grand opening of the house. Since the financial future 
of the museum was so uncertain and because there were dissenting factors 
the necessary “follow-up” was not made. It is natural of course that in- 
terest so aroused will lag. 

A special display collection does offer much to a town in helping it 
discover what is in the community, making it see what a museum can do 
for the town, and gives all members an opportunity to share in the interests 
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of others and to have in common the history of the past and the history 
that is being made. 


On Saturday morning, October 13, 1934, Mr. Arthur B. 
Carr, director of the Children’s Museum at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
headed the program with a discussion of the topic, “Museum— 
School Relations.” 


May we say in the beginning, that we are assuming that the question 
as to just how near the museum should approach the threshold of the 
school has been definitely determined. Pedagogy has, during the past twenty- 
five years passed out of the “book larnin’” stage into that which employs 
with increasing fervor, those methods which occasion greater observation 
on the part of the pupil, or student, and encourage the acquiring of first- 
hand knowledge, through the senses; for what his eyes can see, and his 
hands handle, arouses that keen interest, and that curiosity which leads to 
intellectual freedom, to the end that “a finer culture and clearer thinking” 
may be engendered. 

During recent years, museums have awakened. Abetting this forward 
movement of objective teaching, they have passed from a condition of 
stasis, to one of progressive activity, willingly responding to the teacher 
clamor for more and more visual aids, thus becoming educational factors, 
or agencies, of increasing importance. The improvement in technique of 
preparation and arrangement; the correlation of exhibits to show the rela- 
tion of past experiences with present day life; the grouping of related 
material arranged for correlation with units of study of school curricula; 
the careful composition of story labels; gallery talks to school groups; 
informative programs for all children of school age, and a definite arrange- 
ment for class instruction, timed to parallel with school topics, are all 
museum agencies and activities which are becoming vitally essential to the 
educational systems in cities and towns where active museums are really 
functioning, and where teachers are permitted to conduct school groups to 
such places of exhibit during school hours. Nearly six hundred groups of 
boys and girls have in one year, viewed our exhibits, most of them coming 
for special study. An average sized group from the Indianapolis schools 
is about thirty, or a bus load. 

Thus, the museum has opened wide its arms, or doors, embracing 
every opportunity to cooperate with the forces of culture and education, 
through the medium of oral instruction; through the building of attractive 
and interesting displays of things worth learning about; or perhaps through 
the use of dioramas which quickly convey their story to the receptive child- 
mind. Perhaps this type of display ranks first among visual aids for pupil 
use. 

But many aggressive institutions have offered an additional service to 
education, which is a more direct contact with the schools, that of supplying 
instruction in school buildings, staff members appearing in class rooms and 
at assembly periods, bringing messages which supplement teacher instruc- 
tion, using selected museum material with which to illustrate the talks. We 
are mindful of the diversity of opinion as to the advisability of this type 
of instruction, but from experience, heartily endorse such a method, for 
the oad and pupil reaction to such talks is invariably satisfying to staff 
members. 

Another service which has become an outstanding contribution, though 
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of course not an entirely new departure, is the circulation, through the 
school to the homes of the boys and girls, of loan exhibits and material 
with which to objectify their school work. It is with this phase of the 
museum-school relation, that 1 wish to speak for the remaining few minutes 
allotted me, and in terms of our own extension division, which has had 
three years of successful operation. 

I should like to convey the fact that our museum has not yet reached 
its teens nor the stage at which we may beckon with our fingers and have 
come to us endowments or contributions for specific purposes. We are as 
yet quite “small potatoes,” but with a rapidly widening circle of friends, 
who are potential sources of future “big gifts.” Three years ago we inaug- 
urated a lending service for schools and branch libraries. We are operating 
on a budget of diminutive proportions, so have had little with which to 
build our miniature museums for loan purposes; but my real incentive in 
choosing this topic, when invited to appear on the program, was not that 
I might flaunt our own lack of opulence, but that I might bring encourage- 
ment to some who feel the urge to extend their usefulness to the schools, 
through the installation of a service of portable loan exhibits, which may 
be accomplished through a small beginning and by methods of economy 
and resourcefulness, be developed and maintained without great expense. 

Probably the use of visual school aids was inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History thirty years ago, when that institution 
began loaning natural history cases to teachers, and since that time, other 
large museums have supplied material for loan, a development which has 
extended to smaller institutions. In the Field Museum, through a bequest 
of over a quarter million dollars, $375,000 to be exact, began the develop- 
ment of the Harris Extension, which now circulates twelve hundred cabi- 
nets through the schools of Chicago. Many of you have probably viewed 
these, which are all on exhibition during each summer vacation. May I 
suggest that those of you who may be interested in the building of such a 
service, be not dismayed through the lack of a sum of that magnitude, 
available for the work; but that you plunge in as we did, with a saw 
and hatchet, surplus display material, of educational value, and a bit of 
artistic ability, with a certainty of evolving practical, usable exhibits, capa- 
ble of traveling with safety, with the assurance of their being accepted 
with enthusiasm by teacher and pupil. 

Our first cabinets were miscellaneous cases acquired from drug stores 
and such sources, and comprised almost any type of cabinet having a glass 


front which could be sealed, for we encase all our loan material, thus - 


eliminating replacement, and minimizing repairs. Occasionally, substanial 
used drawers from dismantled cabinets, were purchased for a small sum, 
and these having corners well joined, served our purpose, the glass being 
fastened by retaining strips, thus insuring a visibility not possible when 
a frame is used for the glass, and eliminating the cost of frame. Drawers 
of different sizes adapted themselves to the use of objects of various types. 
We have not thought it practical to adopt standard sizes, excepting the 
ten by sixteen inch cases, such as are used for small sized science speci- 
mens, these cases being more easily passed from desk to desk, for study 
by individual pupils. As we progressed and had used all available con- 
tainers, our building superintendent turned cabinetmaker, and with a little 
lumber, screws, metal handles, mahogany stain, varnish and glass, has 
supplied our cabinet needs at a comparatively small cost. The Harris Ex- 
tension cabinets average $25 each, or $125 complete, we are told. Our 
cabinets are not so well finished, but serve our purpose, and come through 
a season of trucking, looking quite fit. 


2 
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Our museum is fortunate in having as a staff member, an artist who 
has developed a technique in miniature work, which enables him to build 
for us in an exceptional way, never failing to promptly meet our sometimes 
unusual requests. Many of our portables are miniature settings, or those 
requiring diminutive reproductions, which are reinforced and sturdily built 
for rough handling and have survived the trucking over rough and frozen 
streets for two or three years without need of repair, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of certain museum preparators, who declared them of too fragile 
construction for traveling. 

In the building of portable exhibits, we employ the most simple 
methods of assembling the selected material, with a view to having them 
“stay put,” using glue, plastic wood, celluloid strips, celluloid solution, and 
invisible wires. Backgrounds for natural history groups are painted in oil, 
but are only shadowy suggestions of natural habitats. We could not 
finance photographic back-grounds, which are now less used for small 
cabinet work. Much care is exercised in preparing descriptive labels, 
which are typed in bold letters, most of the labels being framed under 
safety celluloid, on the back of the cases. Sometimes, typed booklets ac- 
company displays, these being carried in heavy envelopes, glued and riveted 
to the rear of cases. If these are lost, they are replaced by duplicate copies. 
Many of our industrial exhibits, such as “The Story of Cork,” “The Story 
of the Lens,” of the Cocoanut,” “Textile Fibers,” etc., obviously contain 
some material derived from commercial sources, but are arranged to defi- 
nitely accentuate the story, rather than the donor of such material—this 
because of a school office ruling against advertising manufactures. 

The demand for ethnological exhibits is beyond our capacity, and 
since sufficient representative small objects are difficult to obtain, and may 
not be easily reproduced, production of these portables must be somewhat 
restricted for the time being. This fact, however, results in a greater 
number of pupil visits, since they must come to the museum to view definite 
groupings which cannot be sent to them. Over thirty new units of study 
were this school year incorporated in the curriculum for the lower grades 
of our public schools, necessitating the rearrangement of many classifica- 
tions of the permanent exhibits, to give them greater teaching value. This 
was accomplished during the summer vacation period. One hundred porta- 
bles may not, of course, supply the demands of ninety public school buildings 
and twenty branch libraries, but such objective material, in addition to our 
thousands of mounted prints, which with bound National Geographic and 
other stories, government reports and statistical leaflets, are circulated in 
sets; photographs, hand-drawn charts, slides and films, are aiding in a 
real way the educational forces which accept the use of our extension 
facilities. Little difficulty is experienced in securing the hundreds of copies 
of periodicals which are used for clipping, but the manipulation of sorting, 
or careful grouping the illustrative material, its mounting on uniform 
cards; the mounting of charts and larger prints on heavier board, all of 
which are covered with celluloid, or lacquered, and all bound with cloth 
paspatout; and the multitudinous details of handling the orders and arrang- 
ing for their distribution, requires concentration, zeal, and a vast amount 
of patience, all of which prevail among those who are associated with this 
work. During one week, at the beginning of each school semester, exhibi- 
tions are held in the museum, at which time all loan material may be 
viewed by teachers, who must make reservations for its use, since none 
is sent out unless ordered. During the exhibition, a large quantity of 
material is reserved, and hundreds of teachers who come, embrace the 
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opportunity of viewing the thirty rooms of permanent exhibits. Antici- 
pating their needs, teachers may thus, where it is possible, arrange for 
the use of loan material for definite dates, though of course there are 
some disappointments because of our limitations. The Children’s Museum 
has placed in each school building, a durable file for the catalogues of 
loan material and all museum bulletins, and announcements, enabling teachers 
to order from the extension department throughout the school year, and 
to have a knowledge of all museum activities. Most all of the cabinets 
are booked for continuous use. This arrangement, by which teachers are 
served upon request, is considered more satisfactory than that of another 
institution, by which two cases are left in each building the first week of 
school, then shifted every second week throughout the school year, thus 
being distributed, as we feel, like doses of medicine, without diagnosis, or 
knowledge of the patient’s needs. As one employee of that institution in- 
dicated, “We send them because they are good for them, whether they 
need them or not.” 

Our museum has published reprints of papers written for the Museum 
Bulletin, our quarterly publication, by capable grade or high school teachers. 
These are known as Children’s Museum. Leaflets, are perforated for note 
books, and are sold to teachers at cost, for pupil use, in junior high science 
work. Many thousands of these have been furnished the schools. 

I might mention that the prest board carrying cases for mounted 
charts are made in the museum at slight cost, the heavier fiber board being 
used in the construction of the larger sized cases. Our slide boxes are 
made and contributed by pupils of a private school, having vocational 
training. I think I might mention also that the greater part of our printing 
is done on school presses as pupil project work. I have with me the few 
simple record cards and printed forms used by those in charge of exten- 
sion work, and examples of material which I shall be glad to show anyone 
interested in this phase of the museum-school relation. I have endeavored 
to show how our institution has given a large measure of service without 
great expense of preparation. 

Perhaps I should explain that the museum receives from the School 
City, a small sum as remuneration for the lending service, the payment of 
which, is, however, not mandatory; and that during two, sometimes three 
days of each week, school trucks are employed to transport our loan ma- 
terial. It has always been felt that, being not a part of the public school 
system, though cooperating with that body in many ways, the museum 
enjoys greater flexibility than that possible through another arrangement. 

The public schools of Indianapolis are the envy of many cities, and 
its educational system is studied by all educators. Fifty years ago, only 
the most inspired of prophets might have predicted the amazingly numerous 
vocational and academic courses now in operation, with every facility for 
the instruction of youth. Our small institution is proud of the privilege 
and opportunity of cooperating with, and augmenting this work of instruc- 
tion, through the use of visual aids. 


The second number was “Special Services of an Educational 
Museum,” as told to Helen LeFavour of Kent Scientific Museum, 
by Mrs. Mary Evalyn Palmer, director of Kalamazoo Museum 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Kalamazoo is a small, but thriving city, with a population of about 
50,000. Until seven years ago we had no museum, no art gallery, no visual 
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service for the schools. However, the public library was a strong organi- 
zation, and it decided to add a visual aids department to its other services. 
This department rapidly outgrew its headquarters on the third story of 
the library building. At this very opportune time the building next door 
was placed at our disposal. With the acquisition of this building begins 
the story of our museum, 

The foundation of our museum lies in the visual service it renders 
to the schools. The loans of pictures, lantern slides, and boxed displays 
form our true reason for being. However, we had no sooner begun moving 
into our new building when we were literally swamped with fine gifts, 
donated by good Samaritans throughout the town. Many citizens had 
been awaiting the day when they could give their treasures to their own 
museum. Rare articles from every part of the world poured in to us, 
many of them collected personally by their donors. Several mummies and 
mummy-cases, art objects from tombs of old Egypt, a few bits from ancient 
Greece and Rome, from medieval Europe, prehistoric relics of ancient life 
in North America, all found their eager way into our cases. And cases! 
Our desperate need for them acquainted me soon with every attic and 
basement in town! We were overwhelmed with this inpouring of rare 
and valuable collections. From a visual aids department seeking larger 
quarters, we found ourselves suddenly a full-fledged museum. 

Our prime motive for existence has been education, from the very 
beginning. Our school loans are our nucleus. How to use our new wealth 
of material in such a manner as not to violate our basic principles has been 
our problem from the very first. We have given first attention at all times 
to tue contents of our boxed displays which go to the schools, and which 
are used in classrooms, during the process of learning. However, many 
articles are too bulky, too rare, or in some other way unsuitable for this 
service. These articles we have arranged in educational displays about 
our rooms. Since our museum building was formerly a Kalamazoo home, 
its arrangement in rooms has facilitated the grouping of objects. For 
instance, our Chinese Room contains a case of life-sized costume dolls 
dressed as a mandarin and his wife. Several other important costumes are 
included in the case. A finely-carved cabinet is nearby, and beside it a 
jade screen. In another case is a collection of Chinese musical instruments, 
in still another, a group of wooden print blocks, carved by Tibetan monks. 

In another room is our display of Egyptian Archaeology, including 
several mummy-cases, jewelry, glassware, tools. One room is set aside 
for a display of Ceramics, with as nearly a synoptic arrangement as possible 
The display of relics alone is not the purpose; they are grouped in such 
a manner that some valuable fact is brought out at every turn. For in- 
stance, in the ceramics display we have selected, first, a pair of vases in 
the Chinese, of celestial blue. Grouped about these are products of pot- 
teries throughout Europe, showing their endeavor to imitate the Chinese 
article. In the Egyptian Room we have mummy-cases representing the 
five important eras of ancient Egypt. 

On our third floor we have reproduced a Kalamazoo home of the 
early period, each article in it having been used or made during the first 
ten years of settlement, i. ¢., between 1820 and 1830. The fireplace came 
from an old home; the carpet, chairs, tables and other furnishings were 
donated by descendants of our pioneer citizens. Each relic is cleaned and 
brightened, and insofar as is possible, restored to its actual appearance 
at the time when it was in use. Many museums do not follow this practice, 
but we feel that when people are coming to us to learn, they should receive 
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correct impressions. Each year the school children of Kalamazoo come to 
the Pioneer Room to have a play. Cooking, churning, spinning, bullet- 
molding and other pioneer activities are acted out in a way thoroughly 
enjoyable to all concerned. 

Classes of school children come to our museum, sometimes to see 
special displays, sometimes for general tours. We supply experienced guides 
for the classes, one or two volunteer workers being of great help to us 
in supplying this service. 

Just inside the entrance to the museum is a large hall, with stairs 
leading from it to the second story. This hall is used for temporary ex- 
hibits. New gifts to the museum are displayed there before finding their 
way into regular exhibits, or before storing for future use. Seasonal dis- 
plays of nature study material are shown there, timely events are illustrated, 
and any other exhibit stimulated by current interest. We also maintain 
temporary exhibits in branch libraries throughout the city, and in windows 
of empty stores in the downtown area. We lend aid to merchants in 
decorating their show-windows, and lend them specimens for use. 


But again we must recall that our great purpose lies in serving the 
school children directly, in going to them with our wares, in assisting at 
the factory of learning. Each fall the teachers of Kalamazoo ask me to 
talk to them about our service. I ask them what they will want. A con- 
venient and effective method of obtaining the materials is agreed upon. 
With our hampered budget, I find it impossible to supply their demands; 
less than one-half of their orders can be filled. Nevertheless, they know 
that I am trying, that I am their friend, that my sole purpose is to serve 
them. We have no delivery service to the schools. Instead, the children 
themselves come after the visual aids. For several years the honor-point 
children were privileged to come for materials. Last year I suggested 
that border-line children be given this pleasure. Their interest was stimu- 
lated to the point that not one failed the year’s work. The Board of 
Education was saved many thousands of dollars otherwise spent on repeaters. 

For sight-saving classes we have a special service. Materials which 
they can handle freely are sent to the children, the emphasis on handling 
being made with the teachers. For classes with hearing defects we include 
many pamphlets and pictures so that as much can be learned through the 
eye as possible. This service is also extended to classes of crippled children. 

Last, but not least, we have insisted to all who come to us, that the 
museum belongs to the people of Kalamazoo. The children understand 
it perfectly: just what it means. It is theirs, not individually, but col- 
lectively. We have no trouble with loss of materials taken, or mutilation, 
or mishandling. The child feels his responsibility toward his fellows in 
this connection. The whole schoolroom would ostracize him if he violated 
trust. Children coming to view the floor displays at the museum have the 
same feeling of ownership and responsibility toward them. Nothing is 
stolen or broken, or defaced. Of course, it has taken longer for the parents 
to attain this same attitude. However, it is being instilled gradually, in 
large part by the children themselves. The esteem it arouses in all toward 
their museum is a most important factor in the permanent welfare of our 
institution. 

The last number was “Rotation of Temporary Exhibits in a 
Public Museum,” by Carleton Marsh Pyle, curator of exhibits, 


Kent Scientific Museum at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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In the spring of 1932 the Kent Scientific Museum of Grand Rapids 
found itself in peculiar circumstances. For years it had been living in 
temporary quarters, waiting hopefully for the day of a new building. The 
nucleus of the institution was a brick building, a former dwelling, revamped 
for museum purposes. In addition, a portion of a garage, comprising sales 
room and offices, had been leased for a short period of years. This was 
to provide extra space for exhibition, lecture hall, and much needed office 
room. When the late unpleasantness, generally referred to as the “de- 
pression” became evident, it was necessary to reduce expenses to the point 
where it meant closing one building. In the opinion of the Museum Board 
of Directors, the original brick dwelling (which was owned by the Board 
of Education and free of taxes and rent), could better be dispensed with. 
Such factors as being held to the lease, better exhibition space, reduced 
lighting costs, etc., influenced their decision. The net result was that the 
museum, already cramped for space and holding in storage a wealth of 
material which lack of space forbade displaying, now found the already 
meager exhibition area cut in half. The seriousness of the whole situation 
was that public interest had been lagging for some time, as shown by a 
steady falling off of attendance. Something had to be done. 


The remaining building, the garage or Annex as it is called, is located 
on a busy corner. While not in the business district, nevertheless, many 
hundreds of pedestrians and vehicles pass the door each day. The problem 
was: How to get the people to come in to study the exhibits. They would 
gaze into the ex-automobile showroom with its solid plate glass coming 
to within two feet from the ground, but they seldom even hesitated, and 
they rarely entered. Many of the permanent displays could be seen from 
the street, but apparently were not of sufficient interest to arouse curiosity. 

As money was lacking to make display cases for the windows, they 
had remained relatively bare. Some few comparatively indestructible pieces 
had been placed on the window ledge, with appropriate labels attached, In 
this manner the objects could be viewed, and labels read from either the 
street or within. But as spring began to unfold, it became evident that 
many of the specimens were of such a nature that they could not be 
trusted to a mere ledge a foot wide and two feet high, more especially 
as this was a very convenient height for the exploring fingers of our 
younger generation. 

Through the generosity of the CWA a carpenter was obtained who 
made three small cases for the “show-windows.” But that still left nearly 
eighty feet of bare ledge. Then somebody had an inspiration: Why not 
have a wild flower display? Everybody is interested in flowers; they will 
show up nicely from the street, and they can be within reach without too 
serious damage. That seemed to be the answer to the problem. A hurried 
field trip revealed that it was too early for flowers, but that winter tree 
buds were available. So the experiment was tried. Old glass jars that 
were in storage made attractive containers. These were tall enough so that 
the buds were at eye level. A thin wire was stretched the whole length 
of the window, and from it labels were suspended adjacent to the speci- 
mens, This enabled the passer-by to stop and examine at his leisure, with- 
out his having to stoop and with merely the pane of glass between him 
and the object. 

The venture was a partial success, in that it made the window-visitor 
stop now and then, probably to see what was going on. But as spring 
drew on and colorful flowers began to take the place of the comparatively 

buds, a new interest was displayed. More and more people 
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to stop, and even to come in to inquire more about a particular flower 
shown. Now and then an especially interesting flower would not be labeled 
to have information available from the street. That device helped to 
swell attendance in a small way. 


A survey of permanent collections showed that the display cases were 
crowded, both in number and in content. Also, individuals were disap- 
pointed after coming in several times, to see practically nothing new but 
the ever-changing wild flower exhibit, which they could view from the 
street. Therefore, it was decided to give the visitors a whole new display, 
from top to bottom. Specimens were exhumed from storage that had not 
seen the light of day for years. In cases where data was lacking, general 
information, and interesting facts relative to the specimens were substi- 
tuted. With the cooperation of the newspapers, this venture was a great 
success. Visitors complimented us by saying they had not been within the 
museum for twenty years. Interesting accessions were heralded in the 
newspapers. Attendance mounted, and interest was growing daily. Those 
walking to and from work had not only changed to the museum’s side 
of the street to window-study flowers, but they were also coming in. 
The whole attitude seemed changed, Before, there had been an apologetic 
feeling among the visitors. But now they came with questions, without 
justifying their presence. Insects, plants, leaves, etc., were brought in for 
identification by people who, six months earlier, would have thought the 
procedure childish. 

Then it was decided to cap the climax with a Nationality Exhibit. 
Because of the predominance of Dutch descendants, Netherlands was 
chosen. Thousands of objects were loaned by the individual Dutch fami- 
lies. It was necessary to close the building for about three days to remove 
all vestiges of former exhibits and substitute the borrowed articles with 
their individual histories. Folk dances, songs and talks in native dialects 
were given, followed by a pageant. The result was that the tiny auditorium 
was overtaxed to the point where repeat performances were necessary. 
Attendance soared to the unheard of figure of over a thousand a day, for 
several weeks. And the class of visitors was improving. While many 
doubtless came to see if their own possessions were displayed, others came 
because of the general momentum. Several days of front-page articles in 
the local papers drew visitors from surrounding towns. Reprints of 
oho and photographs were made in the newspapers of the Netherlands 
itself. 
Following directly upon the termination of the Holland Exhibit came 
a Hobby Show. But first the borrowed material which filled the entire 
museum had to be removed from the cases, assembled in groups, and 
taken back whence it came. This was facilitated by giving each loaner a 
receipt on which appeared the name and numbers of his articles. 

Instead of replacing with regular museum exhibits, a hobby collec- 
tion fostered by the Practical Arts Department of the Board of Education 
was then installed. Articles, instead of being grouped according to like 
objects, were displayed as exhibits from different schools, and rooms. 
School plays, songs and demonstrations of basket-weaving, spinning, print- 
ing, and other crafts were given. By this type of display and demonstration 
a new field was touched upon. The museum had come in contact with 
the students by showing to them free educational movies on Saturday 
afternoons, or during the week in classes. But now a contact was made 
with the parents themselves, who came down to see displayed what their 
“pride and heirs” had made in school. 
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This in brief gives a resumé of the changing and rotating of exhibits, 
that has been a part of the program of the Kent Scientific Museum for 
the past two years. In the first place, time-honored museum procedure 
has been discarded. This no doubt will draw forth its share of criticism, 
and probably rightly so. But in the face of static versus changing ex- 
hibits the museum now finds itself with a slowing down of attendance, 
with a corresponding lack of interest. The reason seems to be that it 
has been several months since exhibits were changed, with the accompanying 
activity. Seasonal exhibits have been continued, which can be followed 
on attendance records. For instance, this very fall an article was in the 
local newspaper calling attention to the fact that mushrooms would be 
identified for any one bringing them to the museum. A mushroom display 
could also be seen. The result was that it took the entire time of one person 
for over a period of three weeks to give this service. And in addition 
to the seasonal exhibits another winter of change and activity is being 
planned, as the smaller changes do not seem to reach the masses. The 
objects in the cases do at times appear crowded and illy arranged, and 
labels are merely typewritten cards. But with all of these faults there is 
one thing that we cannot be accused of again, and that it, being a museum 
for children only. The public in Grand Rapids has shown definitely what 
it wants. Since the museum is a tax-supported institution it is only right 
that it give the public what it wants. In closing, I wish to extend to you 
a cordial invitation to visit the Kent Scientific Museum, preferably next 
spring, when the Polish Exhibit will be held, and see a museum which is 
located in a garage, which may seem according to old museum standards 
“turned into a bedlam and upside down,” but with double the attendance 
and five times the contacts ever attained before. 


‘ 


MARIETTA COLLEGE AND THE OHIO COMPANY 


A Review of Professor Arthur G. Beach’s History 


By WayYNE JORDAN 


A college history that is also an outstanding contribution to 
the general historical literature of Ohio has been published in 
connection with “the rooth anniversary of the present charter of 
Marietta College and the 138th of the founding of Muskingum 
Academy.” The book is entitled A Pioneer College—The Story 
of Marietta,: and was written by Arthur G. Beach, professor of 
English literature at Marietta College from 1913 until his death 
in 1934. 

Observing that the history of Marietta College is inseparable 
from that of the town of Marietta, Beach starts with the story 
of the Ohio Company of Associates and its colony, the first per- 
manent American settlement in the Northwest Territory. Re- 
viewing the educational aspects of the Ordinance of 1787, he 
tells how Dr. Manasseh Cutler, while visiting Marietta in the 
summer of 1788, recorded in his journal that he and General 
Rufus Putnam “climbed the high hill northwest of Fort Har- 
mar and proposed that the university should be on this hill.” 

Cutler and Putnam encountered delays, however, in founding 
their university, and when it was finally established in 1804, it 
was at Athens and not at Marietta. Meanwhile classical instruc- 
tion in the Northwest Territory had its actual beginning at Ma- 
rietta in the founding of a Greek and Latin school, the Muskin- 
gum Academy, which, like Ohio University, was a product of the 
efforts of Cutler, Putnam and their associates. 

The Muskingum Academy, out of which Marietta College 


1 Privately printed; distribution conducted by the alumni secretary of Marietta 


College. 
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grew, was established in 1797, the first entry in its records, dated 


April 29 of that year, being as follows: 

At a meeting of a number of citizens of Marietta convened for the 
purpose of taking into consideration measures for promoting the education 
of youth, General Putnam was appointed chairman and R. J. Meigs, Jr., 
clerk. The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed to prepare a plan of 
a House suitable for the Instruction of Youth and Religious Exercises; 
and to make an Estimate of Expense, and the most suitable means of 
raising the necessary monies, and to fix upon a spot whereon to erect the 
House, and report on Saturday next, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

The committee of six consisted of Putnam, Paul Fearing, 
Griffin Greene, Return J. Meigs, Jr., Charles Green and Joshua 
Shipman, names familiar to all students of early Ohio history. 
A’ building was erected “between the first Congregational Church 
and Governor Meigs’s house at an estimated cost of $1,000.” A 
subscription list dated May 13, 1797, was circulated and forty- 
seven signers assumed a total obligation of $1,162 for the support 
of the new institution. “As the first local subscription made for 


higher education in Marietta and also in the Northwest Terri- 


tory,” writes Beach, “the list is worthy of permanent record.” 
It is a veritable Who’s Who of the pioneer Northwest: 


Rufus Putnam 
Charles Green 


Jabez True 

Joseph Lincoln 
Ichabod N 

Joshua Shipman 
Ebenezer Sproat 
Paul Fearing 

John Collins 

Earl Sproat 

Joseph Buell 
William R. Putnam 
William Bridge (in laying bricks) 
Perley Howe 

James White 
Josiah Munro 
John Brough 


W. U. Parsons 
Christopher Burlingame 
Judson Guitteau 
Stephen Pierce 
John Matthews 
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20 
10 
10 
30 


David Putnam, Yale graduate and grandson of General Is- 
rael Putnam, was engaged as the first preceptor. Instruction in 
the classics was begun in 1800 and has been maintained contin- 
uously in Marietta since that year. 

In 1815 the Academy underwent a reorganization, the Ma- 
rietta School Association being formed to buy the stock of the 
proprietors and carry on their work. This was done to enable 
the institution to share in the school funds of the district. 

The trustees chosen after this reorganization were David 
Putnam, the Reverend Samuel P. Robbins, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, and Samuel Hoit, postmaster. Among the later 
members of the Academy Board were Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 
the pioneer historian, and Nahum Ward, philanthropist and friend 
of the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The register of pupils in the Academy in 1817 has been 
preserved and Beach includes it in his book. The first name in 
each instance is that of the parent or guardian: 


Levi Barber—David Barber, Austin Barber 
Wm. Crawford—Wm. Crawford 

Nath’l Dodge—Hannah Dodge, Dudley Dodge 
Joseph Evans—Joseph Evans 

Dan’l Green—Mary Green, Richard Green 
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Alex’r Henderson—Geo. W. Henderson, John A. Henderson, Mary P. 
Henderson, Sarah M. Henderson 

Ss. alae Ann Hildreth, Charles C. Hildreth, George O. 

ildre 

Alex’r Lawson—Alex’r Lawson 

Rufus Putnam—Henry Putnam 

David Putnam—Charles M. Putnam, Peter P. Putnam, Douglas Put- 
nam, David Putnam 

John B. Regnier—Alfred Regnier, Felix Regnier 

Wm. Skinner—David Skinner, Wm. S. Skinner 

D. Woodbridge Jr.—Jane D. Woodbridge 

Joseph Wood—James Wood 

John Webber—John Webber 

James Whitney—David Whitney 

Ichabod Nye—Rowena Nye, Huldah Nye, Edward Nye 

Jonathan Cram—Rebecca Cram, John O. Cram, Mary Cram 

John Green—Dudley Green, Alonzo Green, William Sprague 

Caleb Emerson—Mary Emerson, William Emerson 

Azariah Pratt—Lucy Pratt, Azariah Pratt 

Joshua Shipman—Samuel Shipman 

Samuel P. Robbins—Samuel P. Robbins 

Samuel Whipple—Percival H. Pardee 

Christopher Burlingame—Edward Burlingame 

Samuel Sharpe—James Sharpe 

[Not named]—William Glines 


The transition from Academy to College involved two inter- 
mediate stages. First, the work of classical instruction in Ma- 
rietta was taken over by the Institute of Education, a private 
school established in 1830 by the Reverend Luther G. Bingham, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, who had given private in- 
struction in Marietta “as early as 1826.” The Institute of Edu- 
cation included an Infant School, a Primary School, a Ladies’ 
Seminary and a High School. 

The records of the closing days of the Muskingum Academy 
have been lost, but Beach writes that “apparently it was continued 
until after the Reverend Luther Bingham had begun his private 
school.” The Muskingum Academy building itself provided a 
link between the old and the new, for in 1832 it was occupied by 
Bingham’s High School. 

The second of the intermediate stages in the transition from 
Academy to College came in 1832 and 1833 when the Institute 
of Education was converted into a chartered institution with a 
Board of Trustees. The first step was taken at a meeting held 
March 15, 1832. Beach writes: 
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Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth was made chairman and Douglas Putnam 
secretary. The proposition of Mr. Bingham and Mr. French* was laid 
before the meeting and Caleb Emerson, Arius Nye and Dr. John Cotton 
took part in the discussion. A committee of seven was appointed with Mr. 
Emerson as chairman, to report at a meeting to be held a week later. The 
report made recommended that the proprietors appoint a board of seven. 
The proprietors then nominated the following board of trustees and their 
nomination was approved by the meeting: Caleb Emerson, James Whitney, 
Samuel P. Hildreth, John Cotton, Arius Nye, Weston Thomas and Douglas 
Putnam. 

The institution was named the Marietta Collegiate Institute 
and Western Teachers’ Seminary and a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature. The Board of Trustees, as finally organized 
on January 16, 1833, had Dr. John Cotton as its president, Doug- 
las Putnam as secretary and John Mills, treasurer. Other mem- 
bers were Caleb Emerson, Bingham, Arius Nye, Jonas Moore, 
Anselm Tupper Nye and John Crawford. Beach says: 

Thus 45 years after the pioneers arrived at Marietta the dream of Dr. 
Cutler and General Putnam was realized. Marietta had an institution of 
college grade, gradually evolved from the Muskingum Academy and em- 
bodying the hopes and ideals of the Ordinance of 1787 and of the compact 
of the Ohio Company of Associates. 

The Charter of the Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western 
Teachers’ Seminary gave no power to confer degrees and was 
subject to amendment or repeal by the Legislature. A new char- 
ter without these defects was obtained February 14, 1835. This 
charter, which is the basis of this year’s centennial celebration, 
changed the name of the institution to Marietta College. The 
Assembly decreed “that Luther G. Bingham, John Cotton, Caleb 
Emerson, John Mills, John Crawford, Arius Nye, Douglas Put- . 
nam, Jonas Moore, Anselm T. Nye, and their successors, be and 
hereby are appointed Trustees of said institution.” In other words, 
the trustees of the Institute automatically became the trustees of 
Marietta College. 

Beach quotes President Israel Ward Andrews,’ who said, 
“Thus the College was founded in 1835, yet except for a new 
name and with larger powers the institution went on as before. 


2 Mansfield French. who had become a \ paniner of Rev. Luther G. Bingham. 


Israel Ward Andrews, president of Marietta College, 1855-1885; mate editor 
of Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, 1887-1888; author of 
Manual of the Constitution of the United States (Cincinnati, 1874). 
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The instruction was given by the same faculty and the whole was 
managed by the same trustees.” Then Beach adds: 


This statement of President Andrews and the review in an earlier 
chapter of the beginnings of higher education at Marietta make it evident 
that Marietta College might naturally regard December 17, 1832, as the date 
of its inception, for on that date the State Assembly granted a charter to 
the Marietta Collegiate Institute; or 1800, the date of the actual beginning of 
instruction in the Academy ; or even 1797, the date of the organization of the 
Muskingum Academy out of which the College grew. Other colleges have 
followed such a practice. Illinois College did not receive its charter until 
1835, yet it counts 1829 as the date of its beginning. Wabash College dates 
its beginning from the day its founders first met to plan an English and 
classical high school. There is an uninterrupted evolution of classical edu- 
cation at Marietta from the Muskingum Academy of 1797 or 1800 through 
the Collegiate Institute of 1830 and the Marietta Collegiate Institute and 
Western Teachers’ Seminary of 1832. 


George Wheeler Hinman, who was president of Marietta 
College from 1913 to 1918, once said, “If, like Yale and Har- 
vard, Marietta should date its beginning from the original insti- 
tution which was in the real sense its parent, it would be accounted 
the oldest institution west of the Ohio River.” 


Recalling Hinman’s statement, Beach says, “Many friends 


of Marietta have advocated this claim of an earlier date for the 
College with a view to adding to its age and honor, but the record 
of the trustees does not indicate that they took an interest in this 
question.” 

“It may be presumed,” he adds, “that the change of name 
was the deciding factor in the minds of those who determined the 
matter.” In any event “all anniversary celebrations have been 
based on this interpretation.” 

Beach himself makes no studied effort to build up a case in 
favor of a particular claim. He simply tells the story of the “un- 
interrupted evolution of classical education at Marietta” as it is 
documented in the sources that exist. Because his review of 
these sources is more complete than any that has been made be- 
fore, his book does contain convincing material for those who 
care to make a critical examination on this score. 

Despite the loss of many of the old Academy records, which 
has obscured to some extent the relationship of Institute and Col- 
lege to their parent institution, it will be found that the facts set 
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forth in Beach’s book afford an abundance of external evidence 
on this point. Because of the interest which attaches to the Ohio 
Company colony, this evidence is worthy of review. 

The first and most obvious connection between the Muskin- 
gum Academy and Marietta College is the personal one. With 
but few exceptions those who served as trustees, patrons and 
benefactors of the chartered College in its earlier days were men 
who had been in some way identified with the Academy of 1797. 

Two of the nine trustees named in the Charter of 1835, 
Emerson and Moore, had been teachers in the old Academy. 
Another trustee, Douglas Putnam, the largest single donor to the 
institution in its early days under this charter, was a son of Mr. 
David Putnam, first proprietor of the Academy and later a mem- 
ber of its Board. Douglas Putnam was himself a product of the 
Academy, his name appearing in the register of pupils for 1817. 
Anselm T. Nye was a son of Ichabod Nye, whose name appears 
in the original list of Academy subscribers as well as in the list 
of its patrons in 1817, and a grandson of General Benjamin Tup- 
per. Mills was the son of a Revolutionary officer who had joined 
the Ohio Company settlers. Both he and Cotton, an eminent 
physician who had lived in Marietta since 1814, were identified 
socially, culturally and in a business way with the families who 
had sponsored the Academy. Arius Nye and Crawford did not 
serve under the new charter. The remaining member of the 
Board, Bingham, already has been identified. 

Hildreth, who presided over the meeting at which first steps 
were taken to convert the Institute of Education into a chartered 
college, was another whose personality linked the Academy and 
the College. A former trustee and patron of the Academy, he 
served for a time on the board of the Collegiate Institute. He 
remained an active supporter of Marietta College, his gifts in- 
cluding more than 500 volumes to the Library besides his valued 
collection of natural science specimens. 

Still another of the original trustees of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute was James Whitney, whose name appears in the list of 
Academy patrons of 1817. Other ties of this kind are shown in 


. 
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Beach’s history. William Slocomb, who was engaged in 1820 as 
principal of the Muskingum Academy, was one of the early sup- 
porters and later a trustee of Marietta College. In 1845 Slocomb, 
by making a generous financial pledge, launched a successful 
movement for a new college building, the oldest structure on the 
present campus. One of the largest subscribers to this project 
was Ward, previously mentioned as an Academy trustee. 


Names of other trustees who served the College during its 
first half century under the present charter emphasize still more 
the relationship to the Muskingum Academy and the Ohio Com- 
pany. 

Colonel William Rufus Putnam, a trustee of the College 
from 1849 to 1881 and one of its financial benefactors, was a 
grandson of General Rufus Putnam, foremost among the Academy 
founders and member of the Committee of Six which arranged 
for the first building. Colonel William Putnam’s father was the 
William R. Putnam whose name appears in the subscribers’ list 
of 1797. 

Other Board members of this period were Charles M. Put- 
nam, former Academy pupil and son of David Putnam; William 
P. Cutler, a grandson of Manasseh Cutler; Samuel Shipman, for- 
mer Academy pupil and son of Joshua Shipman, an Academy 
founder ; General Rufus R. Dawes, a great-grandson of Manasseh 
Cutler; Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., a grandson of 
David Putnam. 


Beach quotes from an address given by Andrews in 1860: 


The College at Marietta was the natural outgrowth of this settlement 
by the Ohio Company. The descendants of the men of the Revolution and 
their associates in the Ohio Company, whose ideas of civil liberty were 
embodied in the immortal ordinance of 1787, were the founders of Marietta 
College, and they have been its warmest and most steadfast friends and its 
most generous benefactors. To speak of no others, the families of the two 
Putnams, General Israel and General Rufus, of Dr. Manasseh Cutler and 
of General Benjamin Tupper, have furnished eight trustees. 


Another evidence of the oneness of Academy, Institute and 
College is the fact that each was the handiwork of New Eng- 
landers. Before the trustees of the Academy engaged Elisha 
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Huntington‘ as principal in 1816 they specified in a letter sent to 
Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth that they were looking for a man 
“capable of teaching all those branches that are usually taught 
in the best academies” and added that the people of Marietta 
were “attached to the Yankee manners and customs.” The trus- 
tees of 1835, like the founders of 1797, were New Englanders. 
Cotton, Emerson and Moore were born in Massachusetts and 
Bingham was a native of Vermont. Douglas Putnam, Mills and 
Anselm T. Nye were born in Marietta of New England parents. 
Putnam was a graduate of Yale, Cotton of Harvard, Bingham 
of Middlebury, and Moore had spent three years at Dartmouth. 

By tracing the history of the town of Marietta as he traces 
the history of the College, Beach makes it clear that each in- 
stitution in the succession which he describes was a community 
project. Academy, Institute and College were developed and 
maintained by the same men who were leaders in other com- 
munity enterprises of the time. That this is true of the 
Academy will be conceded at once by any student of Ohio 
history who reads the subscription list of 1797. The names 
there are those identified with most of the “firsts” in the Ohio 
Company settlement, whether religious, political or economic. 
That the College was fostered in the same manner is demon- 
strated by the careers of the trustees of the 1830’s. The names 
of Mills, Cotton, Nye, Putnam, Hildreth, Emerson and Shipman 
are stamped on every community undertaking of the period, 
whether it be the founding of a library, a historical society or a 
temperance society, the management of a bank, or the promotion 
of a trans-Allegheny highway, a county fair or a railroad.® 
So closely is this leadership linked to the leadership of the earlier 
period by financial, cultural and family ties that it, would be im- 
possible to tell where the one left off and the other began. 

Closely allied is the additional fact that the College continued 
to draw most of its students from the same relatively small com- 
munity which had been served by the Academy, and in large part 
@Later Heutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 


SIsrael Ward Andrews, Centennial Historical Address, 1876 (Cincinnati, 1877), 
is of interest in this connection. 


i 
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from the same families. The secondary instruction which had 
been given in the Muskingum Academy was continued in the 
College Preparatory Department, which was maintained until 
1913. Andrews in 1876 remarked, “It is an item of historical 
interest that about sixty of the graduates of the College are the 
lineal descendants of those who settled on the lands of the Ohio 
Company prior to 1800, representing more than forty of the early 
settlers.” 

Still another fact which emphasizes the inseparableness of 
Academy, Institute and College is their relationship to the Con- 
gregational Church. Marietta College is not a sectarian insti- 
tution, and Beach lays stress upon this point. He quotes the first 
public pronouncement of the incorporating trustees which was 
that “no sectarian peculiarities of belief will be taught,” and he 
points out that this non-sectarian character was further confirmed 
in 1907 when the College, without modification of its policies, was 
elected to share in the Carnegie Foundation. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that six of the eight presidents of Marietta Col- 
lege have been Congregational ministers and that graduation exer- 
cises are held by long-established custom in the Congregational 
Church. One who reads Beach’s book may observe that this 
relationship is one which goes back to the early days of the 
Muskingum Academy. The first Board of that institution pro- 
vided “that the minister or pastor of the First Religious Society 
in Marietta shall have the liberty, from time to time, to instruct 
the pupils, provided it is not more than half a day in any one 
week,” 

The first religious society was a Congregational body and the 
pastor who was called upon to give the instruction was the Rev- 
erend Daniel Story, the first established minister in Marietta. 
Robbins succeeded to the Congregational pulpit in 1806 and, as 
has already been noted, served as a trustee of the Academy. 
Bingham assumed the pastorate in 1826 and it was he who, using 
the old Academy building for a time, founded the Institute and 
then helped to convert it into the College which was to carry 
its work and the work of the Academy. He was a trustee of 
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the College for ten years under the present charter, and his two 
immediate successors in the Congregational pulpit were trustees, 
the Reverend Thomas Wickes being on the Board from 1849 to 
1870 and the Reverend Theron H. Hawks from 1871 to 1885. 
This tie, while not a formal affiliation, is one which must com- 
mand attention in connection with the other evidence which has 
been cited. 

Enough has been said to show that while Marietta College 
was chartered as such in 1835 it did not have its beginning in 
that year. The charter simply represented an advanced stage in 
a development which had begun in the early days of the Ohio 
Company settlement. In presenting for the first time a historical 
narrative which makes this clear to all readers, Beach has ren- 
dered a distinct service to those who wish to study the educational 
foundations of early Ohio. The scope of his book, however, is 
much wider. It is what is now customarily described as a human 
document, filled with interesting personalities, anecdote and ob- 
servation, mirroring life as it has been lived in Ohio from wilder- 
ness days till now. 

The trustees of Marietta College made a happy selection when 
they commissioned Beach to write such a history. The College 
of which he writes was his own alma mater and to it he had given 
years of scholarly devotion. His father before him, Professor 
David E. Beach, occupied the chair of moral philosophy and was 
likewise a graduate of the institution. His maternal grandfather, 
D. Howe Allen, was professor of mathematics in the Marietta 
Collegiate Institute and a member of the faculty of Marietta 
College until 1840. 

In every sense the author of A Pioneer College was the 
product and true representative of the cultural evolution which 
he describes so ably. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and 
edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. (Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1934. Vol. I (preliminary 
printing) $.15, Vols. II and III, $2.00 each.) 


Of the projected volumes of this monumental work, the ones 
now published are especially important to those interested in the 
history of Ohio. The series deals with certain western tracts of 
land which were governed by Congress and the National Execu- 
tive as colonies or territories. Congress created out of these lands 
some twenty-eight organized territories which, after an average 
existence of nearly twenty years in the territorial form, have 
entered the Union as states. 

Affairs in the territories were under the direction of the 
Department of State until 1873, when their administration was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior. When the Con- 
stitution was formed in 1787 the Northwest Territory was al- 
ready in existence and its government, which had been organized 
under the Articles of Confederation, was continued by an act 
approved August 7, 1789. 

The papers which form the basis of the history of the terri- 
tories are in the Department of State, Department of War, Post 
Office files, General Land Office, House and Senate files, Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress, in the collections of 
certain historical societies and in other depositories. The editor, 
of necessity, had to be selective in the publication of documents 
and it seemed desirable to select those dealing chiefly with ad- 
ministrative matters. As a general rule papers which had been 
published were omitted from the work unless they were defectively 
printed or printed in editions now inaccessible. This is true with 
reference to excluding materials embodying territorial laws, which 
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frequently became part of the national archives, and were printed 
as such. Papers relating to Indian affairs were largely excluded 
because they were too numerous and because Indian relations 
generally transcended territorial boundaries. In the case of the 
Northwest Territory, however, where Indian relations were 
coterminous with the Territory, and where one man was, at the 
same time governor and Indian agent, the two functions were so 
closely united that exclusion was not feasible. A relatively large 
number of documents on Indian affairs are included especially for 
the early years of the Territory and the years 1790-1796. These 
papers also served the editor as vehicles for carrying citations to 
collateral and subsidiary sources. The military phase has received 
similar treatment with papers included which are illustrative of 
campaigns closely impinging on the civil administration. 

Reference citations to materials which have been omitted, 
because of previous printing, are appended to the corresponding 
documents. The originals of many letters found in various de- 
positories were used by Carter, rather than relying on copies 
which often exist in the federal archives. _ 

The territories are treated as units and the papers pertaining 
to them have been arranged chronologically. Papers of a general 
or miscellaneous nature will be published later in Volume I which 
will contain, in addition to the materials in the present preliminary 
edition, a general bibliography. Volume I now contains a chron- 
ological list of territories and a list of territorial officials, 1789- 
1872. Volumes II and III relate to the Northwest Territory and 
“occupy much more space than do certain of its contemporaries,” 
which volumes will immediately follow. 

The textual incompetence of certain early editions which have 
contained papers bearing on the Territory made it necessary for 
Carter to republish relevant documents such as the Ordinance of 
1787, the Treaties of Greenville, Fort Harmar, etc. Another rea- 
son for the sizeableness of the edition for the Northwest Territory 
is the publication, for the first time, of the “Journal of the Ex- 
ecutive Proceedings in the Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio,” which comprises 272 pages of Volume III. The original, 
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long believed to have been iost, and now in the possession of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, was presented 
by Mr. John H. James, of Urbana, Ohio, in 1931. 

Volume II contains correspondence and other papers, passing 
between the governor and secretaries, respectively, of the Terri- 
tory and the President of the United States, the secretaries of state, 
treasury, and war, the attorney general, and the postmaster gen- 
eral and radiating from these principal lines are selected papers of 
lesser officials such as judges, registers of land, and petitions or 
an occasional statute. Since the editor intended to print the 
entire “Journal” of the Territory in Volume III, he found it 
desirable to include in Volume II, a large number of papers which 
embody relevant and fundamental documents essential to an un- 
derstanding of the “Journal.” It is not his intention to print 
similar papers for other territories to the same extent, but the 
experimental character of the Northwest Territory reflected in a 
number of laws enacted by Congress embodying principles which 
contributed to the future territorial and public-land policies of 
the Government, required the inclusion of large portions of the 
correspondence and other papers of the Northwest Territory. 

Approximately five per cent of the papers in these volumes 
had been previously printed although about one-half of the St. 
Clair letters, which were edited by William Henry Smith, have 
been included due to the incompetence of the earlier edition and 
to make the present one more complete. A cursory study of the 
number of documents reproduced here may lead the reader to 
believe that there are many important documents and letters 
omitted but the editor’s policy was to exclude those which have 
been published through state or semi-private agencies which 
often embody a whole or a part of a series. Carter has included 
citations to documents which he has omitted and which appear 
in such publications. 

There are three kinds of annotations: cross references, de- 
signed along with an adequate index, to facilitate the use of 
documents; references to the location of papers referred to but 
not incorporated in the text; and brief identifications of less 
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obscure persons and places. Interpretations of the text are seldom 
offered, “though an explanation of a document is occasionally 
submitted, as in the case of the Ordinance of 1787, which, it is 
believed, has heretofore rarely been correctly printed.” 
Volumes II and III contain five parts: papers relating to the 
foundation of the Northwest Territory, 1781-1787; to the period 
of the first stage, 1787-1791; to the period, 1792-1798; the second 
stage, 1799-1802; and the “Journal” of the Territory, 1788-1803. 
It will be of interest to those who concern themselves with 
the problem of the date of Ohio’s admission as a state to read in 
Volume III, 535, note 17, that by an act of Congress approved 
February 21, 1806 (2 Stat. 350), the Treasury of the United 
States was directed to pay the salaries of the governor, secretary, 
and judges of the Territory from November 29, 1802, to the first 
Tuesday of March, 1803. W. D. O. 


The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816. Edited by Louis B. 


Ewbank and Dorothy L. Riker, with an introduction by Paul 
V. McNutt. Indiana Historical Collections, XX. (Indiana- 


polis, 1934. 923p.) 


In 1925 the Illinois Historical Society published the Laws of 
the Northwest Territory, 1788-1800, with an introduction by 
Theodore C. Pease, and (in 1930) the same Society published 
The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, with an introduction 
by Francis S. Philbrick. To these two volumes is now added 
the Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816, which completes the 
modern reprinting of the laws enacted by the territorial govern- 
ments which maintained jurisdiction over the area comprising the 
present state of Indiana or of which it was a part. 

By presenting this volume and others of a similar nature in 
the Indiana Historical Collections, Indiana is setting a good ex- 
ample for Ohio, which has had too few of its historic documents 
published. The volumes of territorial laws mentioned above, 
together with the Territorial Papers, edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter and published by the United States Department of State, 
will be a boon to students of the early history of Indiana. 
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The editors of this volume have reprinted the laws of the 
General Assembly of Indiana Territory during the period from 
March 1, 1809, the date of the separation of the western part 
of the territory and its creation into Illinois Territory, to August 
5, 1816, when members of the first General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana were elected, as prescribed by the Constitution 
adopted on June 29 of that year. The session laws were reprinted 
from original editions found in the Indiana State Library, sup- 
plemented by those in the private collection of John H. Rauch, 
and by the collection in the Supreme Court Library. No effort 
was made to duplicate the original fonts of type used in these 
early editions but they have been carefully edited. 

The editors have prefaced the 725 pages of laws with a 
“review of legislation” in Indiana, embracing eighty-five pages 
with adequate notes and references. Private acts (“any act 
containing a charter of incorporation, or any act, the object of 
which is local and confined to any particular person or per- 
sons . . .”) which were passed by the territorial assemblies, 
1810-1814, constitute Appendix I. Memorials and joint resolu- 
tions, 1809-1815, are to be found in Appendix II, and a roster of 
territorial officers, delegates to Congress, circuit judges, mem- 
bers of the general assemblies, and county officials, 1800-1816, 
constitutes Appendix III. There is an index. 

In accordance with the regulations under which the Histor- 
ical Bureau of Indiana operates their publications are available 
outside the state only at a stated price. The price which has 
been fixed for this volume is $3.00 for copies printed on sulphide 
paper and $4.50 for copies printed on rag paper, cloth bound. 
W. D. O. 


Early Architects and Builders of Indiana. By Lee Burns. Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, Vol. XI, no. 3. (Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Indiana Historical Society, 1935. [36p.], 
illus. $.50.) 

Lee Burns has traced the architectural history of Indiana 
from its log cabin beginnings to the period of the Civil War. 
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At first there were no architects. For houses and buildings of 
any pretentions, builders depended on plans from works on archi- 
tecture, such as The Builder's Companion, by William Pain 
(London, 1762), The Builder's Jewel, by Batty Langley (1740), 
and Civil Architecture, by Edward Shaw (Boston, 1840). The 
skill and art of these early builders is well illustrated by White 
Hall, built at Vincennes in 1811, and in the Ewbank House, built 
in Dearborn County in 1829, as well as in many old homes 
throughout the state, a few of which are described and shown 
pictorially in this slender volume. 

Architects of note began to make their way in the 1830’s, 
and among these pioneer architects who have produced commend- 
able work, are John Elder who made the plans for the Hospital 
for the Insane in 1846; Joseph Curzon, who planned and built 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis in 1864, and 
Francis Costigan who planned and built the Institute for the Blind 
in 1852. 

This monograph is a fine contribution to an often neglected 
aspect of the history of a community. 

C. L. W. 


Crusader and Feminist: Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858- 
1865. Edited with introduction and notes by Arthur J. Lar- 
sen. Minnesota Historical Society Publications: Narratives 
and Documents, II. (Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 1934. 327p. illus.) 
A thirty-two page introduction briefly outlines the active life 

of the very much alive Jane Grey Swisshelm and serves as a 

backdrop on which is focused a panoramic view of personages, 

places and events, presented through the medium of the entirely 
readable newspaper letters of Mrs. Swisshelm which make up 
the larger portion of the volume. The historical value of these 
letters is considerable as their author attained fame in the pro- 
fessional world at a time when few women ventured out of their 
homes, and the field of her activities brought her in contact with 
the burning questions of the day. Newspaper editor in Pennsyl- 
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vania and later in Minnesota, inspired lecturer, government clerk 
in the war office at Washington, nurse in the Civil War, she was 
a fire-brand crusader against slavery, a determined champion for 
the rights of her sex and a proficient reporter of the colorful and 
significant events of her time. 


C. L. W. 


Arms Fabricators, Ancient and Modern; a Compilation .. . 
[By] Robert Edward Gardner. (Columbus, Ohio, The F. J. 
Heer Printing Co., 1934. 337p. $6.50.) 

This compilation, a labor of love by a collector of arms who 
lives in Columbus, Ohio, contains the “names and dates of gun- 
smiths, bladesmiths, armourers, bowyers and cannoniers offered 
with such pertinent data upon their lives and activities as is dis- 
coverable together with three hundred sixty-eight identified poin- 
cons,” arranged alphabetically under country or section of the 
world. In other words this book is of great value to arms col- 
lectors and museum curators. 

There is an excellent bibliography. 

C. L. W. 
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